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GK. Aeschylus — Agamemnon. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Paey, 
Euripides.--Hecuba. Edited, with Notes, A. Pauey, M.A., 


LL.D. Is. 6d 
Bacchae. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Patey, M.A., LL.D. 





Prof. Conington’s Edition 


by F. 





| 





Sophocles.—Oedipus Tyrannus. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. 
PALEY, M.A., LL.D. 18. ¢ 

- Antigone. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Patey, M.A., LL.D. 

Thucydides.—The History of the Peloponnesian War. With 


Notes, and a careful Collation of the two Cambridge Manuscripts and of the 
Aldine and Juntine Editions. By the late RICHARD SHILLETO, Fellow of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Book I. svo, 6s. 6d. 


| Kh. Molitre—Le Medecin Malgré Lui and out. Misanthrope. 
ag = with Notes and Arguments, by F. E. A. 6d. each, sewed ; 
1s. cloth. 


Racine. Athalie. Edited, with Notes and Arguments, by F. E. A. 


| GASC._ 6d. sewed ; 1s. cloth. 
Scribe—Le Verre d’Eau. With Notes and Introduction by 
6d. sewed ; 9d. cloth. 


| A. BARRERE, Professor R.M.A., Woolwich. 
GER. Fre 


= Die Journalisten. _" with Notes, 
h.D. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Schiitn Menta Stuart. Edited by V. Kasrnen, B.-ds-L., Lec- 
turer on French language and Literature at the Owens College, Victoria 
hiller Maria Stuz 1s. 6d. 

Schiller.—Maria Stuart and the Maid of Orleans. ‘Translated 
by J. MELLISH and ANNA SWANWICK. Bokhn’s Select Library. 1s. 64. 


Notes on Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth. With Analysis, 
Summary, Notes (Etymological and Expl: ey) » Grammatical Peculiarities, 
Prosody, &c., by T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A. 1s 


ITAL. (for Girls). Dante.—The Purgatorio. A ‘Literal Prose Translation , 
with the Text of Bianchi printed on the same page, and Explanatory Notes. Ky 
W. 8S. DUGDALE. 5s. 
Bohn’s 


Dante.— The Purgatorio. 
Library. 1s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


MATRICULATION AND DEGREES IN Ants, 1891-2 


MATRICULATION. JUNE, 1891. 
LAT. Livy. Fniti Livii Historiae. BOOK I. With English Notes by 
ENDEVILLE. Thirteenth Edition. Post 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


GK. heutaien-teaiae. Edited, with Notes, by F. 
LL.D. 1s. 6d. 


JANUARY, 1892. 
LAT. Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. Edited, with Notes by Gronrce Lone. 
| f.A. 4s. Books IV. and V., 1s. 6d.; Books VI. and VILI., 1s. 6d. 
ao 1892. 
LAT. Virgil—Aeneid, BOOKS V. and VI., and BOOKS VI. and VIII. 
| Prof. Conington’s Edition, Abridged. 2 vols. 1s. 6d. each. 
GK. Xenophon.—Anabasis. BOOK IV. Macmichael’s Edition. Re- 
vised by J. E. MELHUISH, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’sSchool. With 
Life, Itinerary, and Maps. is. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE. JULY, 1891. 
LAT. Virgil—Aeneid. BOOKS IX. and X. 
Edition, Abridged. 1s. 6d. 
** The handiest as well as the soundest of modern editions.”’—Saiurdyy Neview. 
JULY, 1892. 
Macleane’s Edition, with Notes. 2s. 
Dr. Paley’s Edition, with Notes. 2s, 
Combridge Texts with Notes. 


by Prof. F. 


ENG. 


Cary’s Translation. Select 





A. Pauey, M.A., 


With Notes. Conington’s 


LAT. Horace.—Satires. 


GK. Euripides.—Ion. 


SENIOR CANDIDATES. ENG. Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 1780-1781. Napier’s Edition in 
Ws a sie . Volumes 3 and 4. 3s. 6d. each, 
ENG. Shakespeare.—Hamlet, Notes by IT. Durr Bauyerv. Is. B.A OCTOBER, 1891 
— ri s ’ vl. 
LAT. Virgil—Aeneid. BOOK I. Conington’s Notes abridged, with | Lar. Terence.— Adelphe, With Notes by Dr. Wmueim Wacnen. 


Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. Lower Form Series. 


| 
| 
| 
Bohn’s Library. 
| 
} 


Cambridge Texts with Notes. 


~ : 4 Fite 4 GK. Eurir ides. —1 higenia in Tauris. With Notes by F. A. Patry 
Livy.— Book xxi. ah Notes, and Maps. By the | LA. . pra Cambridgs Texts with Notes. ‘ 
= lye tes PO se ng With Notes Critical and Exegetical and Analysis, 
GK. Euripides.—Alcestis. Edited by F. A. Patzy, LL.D. 1s. td. y Dr. WILHELM WAGNER. 5s. 6d. Public School Series. 
Plato. Apology. Kdlited, with Notes, by W. Wacyer, Ph.D. | OCTOBER, 1892. 


ition. 2s. 


y Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Srreer, Covent GARDEN. 


Juvenal. The Satires. Mdited by Henman Pur, M.A. 3s. 6d, 
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DR. SMILES'S WORKS. 


THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and 
IRELAND. New Edition, with Additions. 
7s. 6d. 


JAMES NASMYTH: an Autobio-| 


graphy. 16s. and 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols. 


is. 6d. each. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
each, 
LIFE and LABOUR. 
SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 
INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 
DUTY. 
THRIFT. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


2ls., 7s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS EDWARD: 


Naturalist. 6s. 


ROBERT DICK: 
Botanist. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Post Svo, bs. 


Scotch 


Geologist and 





ALBEMARLE StTreer. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

The Council is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS Pom ‘ ‘andi- 
dates for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH. His 
duties will be to assist the Professor of .English, to i on 
Geography, and to direct tutorially the English work! of the Normal 
Students, The stipend is £120 per annum. 

i ae ations, together with testimonials and references, must he in 
the hands of the Recisrran on or before the 23xp of JANU ARY, 1891. 

Further particulars can be obtained from 
Ivor James, Registrar. 
Cardiff, Dee. 22nd, 1890. oa aaa 


JNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 


MISTRESS OF METHOD. 

The Council as the Loeal Committee of the C; yi g 
Colle i invites APPLIC IONS “for the cond mt eres 
METHOD, The stipend Mn not be less than £160 perannum. A 
sti —— of duties can he obtained on ¢ applic: ation to the Reeistran. 

vphic npiom, Hy te + — oh and references, must be sent in or 


or be 
Cardiff, December 22nd, 190, sven Samm Magistear. 
LONDON I. ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
Il. INDIAN €.8S., &. IIL RI CONSTABU- 

AND LARY CADETSHIPS. Loxpoy Estapuisument 


12 and 14, EARL’'S COURT SQUARE, S.W., 
DUBLIN, ( weer TP. Miten Macvine, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 
Est. 1852. 





Desuin Estasuisumenr, 3 and 4, ELY PLACE 
MERRION SQUARE, ender W. J. Cretwov 
Crawrey, LL.D., D.C.L., Editor of “Open Com 
petition Handbooks,” &e.' 


A DIE} s’ DEPARTMENT, ; ~ KING'S 
COLLEGE, LONDON, 15. Kensington bens , 
(close to High Street Ke nsington Station). 





_ Ge allege RE or a m MONDAY, Janvany i. 

Jesides the usua t syn 

athens as follows ctures and Classes, pecial Lectures 
irs. FAWCETT on POLITICAL ECONO) 
Prof. PERINI on DANTE. YPC ONOMY. 
Sir HUGH BEEVOR, Bart., M.B 


will he 


m NURSING 

Wood caltittthe SP. JOHN'S AMBU JLANCE ASSOCIATION 

vod Carving ssc : 

rene _ comps ne asses are also held in connection with the Car- 
or Syllabus of Lecture *s (price 4d.) or further inf 

the ' Vice-P: rinci}y ul, Miss C. G. Scuirz, at the above address are 


UNIVE IRSITY _of ME LBOURNE. 


CLASSICAL LECTURESHIP is“ .is ‘now Vacant. Ss D 
fice for passage money. Salary paid Ain date re Ay Met 
sourne. Applications, with not feate than six testimonials. to be sent 
not later than the 22nxp of JANU »toW. E. Heritasp, Esq., M.A 











THE FREAKS of 


I. 
HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


| Pw 


@ 


ss 


2 

Q “e 
By the Author of 
‘‘Breezie Langton,” 
“The Outsider,” ‘ Long 
Odds,” ‘The Master of 


A Rathkelly,” &e. 
Il. 


THE HON. MRS. H. W. CHETWYND'S 
NEW NOVEL. 
Vt ALL LIBRARIES. 


S: 
<o" 
3 
V°.. 
we a By the Author of 


‘* A March Violet,” 
“Lady Honoria’s Nieces,” 
‘* Bees and Buttertlies,”’ Kc. 


% 


gw 


III. 
MRS. HUNGERFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


APRIL’S LADY. 3 vols. 


By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,.”’ “ A Life’s Remorse,” 
** The Hon. Mrs. Vereker,” &c. 


IV. 
By FERGUS HUME. 


THE MAN with a SECRET. 
(Cheap Edition.) By the Author of ‘The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab,” “Miss Mephistopheles,” ‘The Gentle- 
man who Vanished,” &c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


V. 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 


THIS WICKED WORLD. 


Fourth Edition.) By the Author of “In a Grass 
Country,” “ Jack’s Seeret,’”’ &c. Picture boards, 2s. 
(At all Booksellers and Bookstualls.) 


VI. 
By MAY CROMMELIN. 


LADY FORTUNE. 


(Cheap Edition.) By the Author of “ Violet Vyvian, 
M.F.IL.,” * Queenie,” “ Goblin Gold,” &¢. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
[ Tmme diately. 


& CO.,, 


Ir, V. WHITE 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0. 
DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL AN. 


TIQUITIES. Adapted and Edited from the German of 
Prof. SEYFFERT, by HENNY NETTLESHIP, M.A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin Literature in the University of 


Oxford ; and J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Public Orator in 
the University of C ambridge. With 500 Illustrations, 
4to. (Shortly. 


PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. By Prof. E. A. Son- 
NENSCHEIN, M.A. (Oxon). 


ACCIDENCE, 1s. 6d.; SYNTAX, Is. 6d. 


FIRST LATIN READER and WRITER. 
By C. M. DIX, M.A. (Oxon.). 1s. 


SEOOND LATIN READER and WRITER. 
. DIX, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


renee LATIN READER and WRITER 
(LIVY LESSONS). By J. C. NICOL, M.A., and the 
Rev. J. HUNTER SMITH, M.A. 1s. 6d. [This diy. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. Hall, M.A., 
Head Master of the Hulme Mall, School, Man- 
chester; A. J. COOPER, F.C.P., Head Mistress of the 
Edgbaston High School for Girls; and the Editor of the 
Parallel Grammar Series. 1s. 


ACCIDENCE, 1s. ; SYNTAX, Is. 


LESSONS a and EXERCISES on ENGLISH 
AR. By M. A. WOODS, Head Mistress of 
the Shiftee High School for Girls, and A. J. COOPER, 


Lc 


PART I. ACCIDENCE, 1s. ; Part Il. ANALYSIS, 1s. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. By L. M. Moriarty, 
a 


M.A. (Oxon), Master at Harrow, late Prof. of French in 
King’s College, London ; Taylorian Scholar in French. 


ACCIDENCE, 1s. 6d.; ei a 1s. 6d. Complete in 
1 vol., 3s. 


FIRST FRENCH READER and WRITER. 
By R. J. MORICH, Chief Modern Language Master 
in the Manchester Grammar School; and W. 8. LYON, 
M.A. (Oxon.). 1s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY FRENCH COURSE. By 
Mile. ZWEIFE 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. By_ Kvso-Meyer. 


Ph.D., Lecturer in German in V univeniyy College, 


Liverpool. 
oo 1s. 6d. 


ACCIDENCE, 1s. 61.; § 
FIRST GERMAN ER and WRITER. 


READ 
By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 1s. 
SECOND GERMAN READER and 


Complete in 


WRITER. By W. 8. MACGOWAN, M.A. (Oxon). 
Is, 6d. 
SPANISH GR By B. Clarke, 
(Oxon), Taylorian Scholar i in Spanish. 

Tn preparation. 
GREEK [AR. By F. Haverfield, 
M.A. (Oxon), Senior Classical Master in Lancing 

College. (In preparation. 


ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By C. IM. C. Beve- 
NOT, Professor in the Mason Colles, Birmingham ; late 
Master in Clifton College; Taylorian Exhibitioner in 
Italian. In preparation. 

* Other “Reavers anp Wrirers”’ to follow the above 

will — be — 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION OF MUNK. 
THE STUDENT’S CICERO. By 


a FAUSSETT, M.A. With Engraved Portrait. 
3s . 


“Iti ix only necessary to recommend it with all the emphasis 
we can.”—Pall Mall. 


THE STUDENTS GREEK TRAGE- 


DIANS. by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity Coll., Cambridge. With Engraved 
Portrait. 3s. Gd. (In Janucry. 


SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR-BOOK. 
The Thirty Principal Schools. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d.— 
ATHLETICS, separately, 1s. 
” ae execution is admirable. Accurate and complete in- 
formation, well up to date.” —J ournal of Education. 


THE LETTERS of FRIEDRICH 


FROEBEL. Translated and Edited by H. KEATLEY 
MOORE, B.A., Mus.Bac.,and Madame MICHAELIS. 3s. 











Tutor aud Fellow of St. Johu's College. Cambridge 


31, SovrHamrrus Singer, Srraxp, W.C. 


Swan SoNNEN 


scuEtn & Co., PaternosterSq., London. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, 
15, Piccadilly, London, 
Offers at the net prices affixed— 


Numismatic Works. 
Hawkins’ Silver Coins of England. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged by R. Lut. KENYON, Esa. 
Thick 8vo, 508 pp. and 55 Pla’ containing Figures of about 520 
Coins, by F. W. Fairholt and F. J. Lees, Roxburghe, gilt top, 
£1 163. (1887. 
The Companion to Hawaixs’ “SILVER COINS of ENGLAND.” 


’ * ° 
Kenyon’s History of the Gold Coinage 
of ENGLAND. By R. Lu. KENYON, Editor of the Third Edition 

of “ Hawkins’ Silver Coins of England.” 1 vol., demy 8vo. (uniform 
with the work of Hawkins), 24 Plates, engraved by F. J. Lees, 
Member of the Numismatic Society, Roxburghe, gilt top, tie 


Mont (H.).— Copper Coinage of 


ENGLAND: the Copper, Tin, and Bronze Coinage and Patterns 
for Coins of England, from the Reign of Elizabeth to that of Her 
present Majesty. Royal 8vo, numerous Woodcuts of Groats, 
Pennies, Halfpennies, and Farthings, Roxburghe, gilt top, 10s. = 


The standard work on the Copper Coinage of this Country. 


Atkins (James).—Coins and Tokens of 
the BRITISH POSSESSIONS in EUROPE, INDIA, and other 
DEPENDENCIES of the BRITISH “EMPIRE. 1 vol., 8vo, 
numerous cuts, Roxburghe, uniform with the three preceding 
works, 24s. 1888, 

“This work will supply a want long felt by the collector of coins, 
giving as it does for the first time in one book, a complete view of the 
coins and tokens struck for, or issued by, the Colonies and Dependen- 
cies of Great Britain all over the globe, and to which is added an 
account of the remarkable series of interesting pieces, struck for 

Hanover, Brunswick, and Luneburg during the reigns of the four 

Georges and William IV. 


Ornithological Works. 
Layard’s Birds of South Africa. New 
F 


ition, almost entirely re-written by R. B. SHARPE, F.L.S., 
‘Z.8. Nowcomplete. Royal 8vo, Twelve Coloured ooo 


burghe, £3 3s. 
Sclater’s Jacamars and Puff Birds: a 


Monograph of the Jacamars and Puff Birds or Families Galbulide 
and Bucconide. By P. L. SCLATER, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 7 Pa 
forming 1 volume, royal 4to, with 55 Plates and Woodcuts im the 
Text, the Plates beautifully Coloured, issued to Subscribers only, 
bound in half-morocco, gilt top,£4 4s. _ (1879-82. 
The monograph comprises all the ‘known varieties of these interesting 
families of Birds, chiefly found in the West Indies and South America. 


Shelley’s (G. E.) Nectariniide, or Sun- 


BIRDS. Twelve Parts, forming one volume, imperial 4to, cviii. 
and 397 pp. of Text, with 121 Plates, repoemting 138 species, b; 
Keulemans, the Plates beautifully Coloured by Hart, half-boun 
red morocco, £8 &s. [1876-80, 


Adamson (C. M.).—Some more Illustra- 
TIONS of WILD BIRDS, showing their Natural Habits. Oblong 
4to, 24 Plates, 3s. 6d. UNewcastle-upon-Tyne, 1887. 


Only 200 Copies were printed 


Hume & Marshall._The Game Birds of 
INDIA. By A.O. HUME and C H. T. and G. F. L. MARSHALL. 
With Coloured Illustrations of all the known species. 3 vols., 
royal 8vo, containing about 150 fine Coloured Plates, cloth, £6 6s. 

: (Caicutta, 1879. 
The Game Birds of Ceylon, Burmah, and in fact of all the Provinces 
and Sub-divisions of our Indian Empire are included. 

Vol. I. contains the Bustards, Florican, Sandgrouse, Peafowl, 

Pheasants, Jungle Fowl, and Spur Fowl. 
Vol. TI. contains the Partridges, Quails, and Rails. 
Vol. ILL, contains the Cranes, Swans, Geese, Duck, Teal, Snipe, God- 
wits, Woodcock. &e. 
*,* Very few copies remain for sale in England. 


’ : _ . 
Ottley’s Florentine School: a Series of 
Plates, engraved after the Paintings and Sculptures of the most 
Eminent Masters of the Early Florentine School; intended to 
illustrate the History of the Restoration of the Arts of Design in 
Italy. By WILLIAM YOUNG OTTLEY, F.A.S., Author of “ An 
Enquiry into the Srigin and Early History of Engraving,” “‘ The 
Italian School of Design,” &c. Imperial folio, 54 superb Plates, 
(pub, at £6 6s.), half-bound green morocco extra, gilt edges, uniform 
_ with the “ Italian School of Design,” £4 4s. _ [1826 
This valuable work, the companion to the “ Italian School of Design,” 
was long considered out of print—a few copies have been made perfect, 
and they are offered at a very moderate price. 


Ottley’s Italian School of Design. 


1 vol., imperial folio, 84 carefully engraved and tinted Plates, being 
a series of Facsimiles of Original Drawings by the most eminent 
Painters and Sculptors of Italy, with Biographical Notices | pub. at 
£12 12s.), half-bound green morocco extra, gilt edges, uniform with 
the “ Floreutine School,” £4 4s. (1873. 


Page (L.).--Guide for Drawing the 
ACANTHUS, and every description of Ornamental Foliage. 
Crown 8vo, xv. and 245 pp., with upwards of 200 Woodcuts and 53 
Pla Roxburghe, gilt top, 78. 6d. : [Reprint, 1886. 

A valuable instructor to Architects’ Pupils, Inlayers, Modellers, 

‘abinet Makers, Ornamental Workers, Carvers, and to Students in 

every other department of the Fine Arts. 


’ : 
Poole’s Art of the Saracens in Egypt. 
Ry STANLEY LANE-POOLE, B.A., M.R.A.S., Hon. Member of 
the Egyptian Commission for the Preservation of the Monuments 
of Cairo, 1 stout volume, royal 8vo, Large-Paper, with 108 fine 
Woodcuts of Architecture, Objects of Art and Decorations, cloth, 


1 Is. 1886. 
This Edition de Luxe is limited to 200 copies, printed on large-paper, 
with proofs of the illustrations on fine plate paper. 


Pooley’s Old Crosses of Gloucestershire. 
4to, Coloured Frontispiece, 12 Plates in Tinted Lithography, and 
65 Woodcuts by 0. Jewitt, cloth antique, 10s. 6d. 


’ 
Pooley’s Old Stone Crosses of Somerset- 
SHIRE, 1 vol., royal 8vo, xvi. and 188 pp., Map, 20 Tinted Plates 
and 181 Woodcuis, cloth antique, £1 11s. 6d, (1877. 





BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Prccapmiy, Lonpon. 
*<* A batch of Catalogues of Rare, Valuable, and 


JAPANESE POTTERY, 


With NOTES. 


DESCRIBING SOME OF THE EMBLEMS, THOUGHTS, AND SUBJECTS COMMON TO THE JAPANESE. 


By JAMES L. BOWES, 


Honorary Consul for Japan at Liverpool; Author of “Japanese Marks and Seals,” “Japanese Pottery,’’ 
‘¢ Japanese Enamels,”’ and Joint-Author of ‘* Keramic Art of Japan,”’ &c. 


Imperial 8vo, with 15 Autotype Plates, 300 Engravings, and 500 Marks and Seals. 
Price £2 12s. 6d. net., cloth. 


A SPECIAL EDITION, on Japanese paper, containing 67 Plates, 23 of them in Colours 
and Gold (this Edition limited to 150 copies), £6 6s. net., half-morocco, gilt top. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


‘* In paper, type, illustration, binding, and treatment this volume is worthy of its subject and its author. 
We could scarcely give it higher praise.” — Zimes. 

‘Compiled regardless of cost......remarkably free from mistakes. For a long time to come will stand 
as the most sumptuous catalogue of the most extensive Japanese Collection in England, if not in the world.” 

Art Journal. 

‘¢ Not only one of the most beautiful, but one of the most usefuland rational books upon Japanese work 
which has been published in England.” — Builder. 

‘¢ It must always remain an indispensable authority.”’-—Academy. 

‘* Let us repeat our admiration for this beautiful and enticing volume.””—Satwirday Review. 

‘The volumes have not been surpassed in the history of amateurism......Additional opportunities for 
debating about styles with native connoisseurs. As such it is unique.”’—<Architect. 

‘‘ Mr. Bowes gives another proof that he knows more about Japanese ware than any other European does. 
A book of first authority.’’—Scotsman. 

‘¢ A text book to suggest new ideas to our designers. 
work in the English language.’’—Liverpool Mereury. 

‘‘ Mr. Bowes’ work is second only to his Collection in importance as a complete illustration of the beauty 
diversity, and historic value of Japanese Art.”’—Pottery Gazette. 

‘‘ Mr. Bowes— Japanese Bowes,’ as he is called by reason of his Consulship and his wonderful Collection— 
takes high rank. A contribution of the utmost value to the collector and the student.””—Graphic. 

“ So thoroughly well known in the Japanese world of art that it is with pleasure the connoisseur hears that 
he has added to his former popular and admirable works. Collectors outside Japan have done better than those 
on the spot. The Notes are positively delightful, and the reader revels in them.”’—China Telegraph. 


Mr. Bowes’ latest book takes its place as a standard 


‘* A work alike beautiful and interesting. Apart from its obvious qualities, I rejoice in all that tends to 
spread knowledge and elevate further the justly high reputation of Japan in England.” 
The Right Hon. WM. E. GLADSTONE. 
‘‘ Mr. Bowes, who has already done more to spread an accurate knowledge of Japanese art than any living 
Englishman, has rendered another notable service to connoisseurs by this beautiful and scholarly book.’’ 
Manchester Guardian. 
‘* Nowhere can be found such a complete collection of masterpieces in pottery as that of which Mr. Bowes 
is the fortunate possessor, and which he describes with a profound knowledge of the subject. The volume is 
one in which connoisseurs will delight.””—St. James’s Gazette. 
‘« Abounding in entertaining, curious, and instructive descriptions.”’—Lirerpool Courier. 
‘‘ They are as beautiful as they are diverse. The book, with its sumptuous reproductions, can scarcely fail 
to charm both the connoisseur and the student of Eastern art.’’—Review of Reviers. 
‘‘ Invaluable for the purposes of identification and classification.” — Birmingham Tost. 


‘¢ Mr. Bowes has had opportunities which very few possess. Of the utmost value to the student of Japanese 
pottery.”—Building News. 
‘* The great service which Mr. Bowes has rendered to the art of Japan is that he has distinguished between 
the false and the true.””— Liverpool Post. 
‘« This sumptuous volume further increases the obligations under which Mr. Bowes has placed all those to 
whom the art of Japan is fascinating. Lucid and understandable even to begirners.”’ 

Igdrasil, Journal of the Ruskin Reading Club. 
‘¢ Tilustrations equally admirable for beauty and for the information they supply. The Notes illustrate with 
remarkable clearness the superstitious or imaginative conventions and the folk-lore of Japan. Of these sur- 
prisingly beautiful designs are given.” —.Votes and Queries. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Lonpox, EDWARD HOWELL, Livexivor., 





Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


STUDIES IN STATISTICS, 


SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND MEDICAL. 
By GEORGE BLUNDELL LONGSTAFF, 
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LITERATURE. 


Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold. 
millan. ) 


Tue publication of Arnold’s poems, at a low 
price, in a single volume, is an act of such 
merit that we are scarcely permitted to 
criticise the bibliographical details of this 
book. It is enough to say that it is a 
little heavier that is comfortable ; something 
handier, and less awkward, would have 
been more acceptable. But we have all 
Arnold’s poems, and the best of his portraits, 
in one volume ; let us be satisfied with that, 
and grateful for it.* 

There are two poems, not hitherto in- 
cluded: the elegy on Kaiser, and the 
Horatian Echo. The first contains that just 
and pleasant satire upon the Laureate, and 
upon his follower, which we enjoyed a few 
years ago: 

** What, Kaiser dead?’ The heavy news 

Post-haste to Cobham calls the Muse, 
From where in Farringford she brews 
The ode sublime, 
Or with Pen-bryn’s bold bard pursues 
A rival rhyme.”’ 
The Horatian Echo, which enriched the 
Hobby Horse last year, contains, among 
many felicities of expression, two exquisite 
stanzas : 
** Of little threads our life is spun, 
And he spins ill, who misses one. 
But is thy fair Eugenia cold ¥ 
Yet Helen bad an equal grace, 
And Juliet’s was as fair a face, 
And now their years are told. 
* The day approaches, when we must 
Be crumbling bones and windy dust ; 
And scorn us.as our mistress may, 
Her beauty will no better be 
Than the poor face she slights in thee, 
Wher dawns that day, that day.’’ 

The complete poems of Arnold are little 
more than one hundred in number. Of these, 
only five are of considerable length; yet, 
taken together, they do not fill half this 
volume of five hundred pages. So careful 
and discreet an achievement, during some 
forty years, ought to come close upon per- 
fection; and this it does. But of Arnold’s 
rare and happy qualities we will speak 
later; let us first have done with his few 
and venial faults. In reading this volume 
through, two things, now and again, are 
noticeable. There are lines, phrases, and 
constructions, not perfectly polished; and 
there are poems, or stanzas, not perfectly 
poetical. That is, there are faults of ex- 
pression and of conception. Arnold, as Lord 
Coleridge tells us, had a most imperfect ear 


(Mac- 





* We may call attention to an ugly misprint in 
the third line of a familiar. stanza on p. 323.--Ep. 


for music. Now, while no one questions his 
wonderful ear for the cadence of verse, it is 
equally true that his sense for melody some- 
times failed him. Within one short poem 
occur two such discordant lines as ‘‘ There 
the pines slope, the cloud-strips,” and 
‘‘Where the high woods strip sadly.” It 
explains Arnold’s avowed preference for the 
rhythm of 

‘* Siehst sehr sterbebliisslich aus,’’ 
over the rhythm of 
“Que dit le ciel 4 V’aube, et la flamme a la 

flamme*’’ 
Again, the construction is at times forced, 
as in 
‘* That furtive mien, that scowling eye, 

Of hair that red and tufted fell ’— 
where the second line “is only poetry 
because it is not prose.” These technical 
faults are few, and they are less troublesome 
than the foolish affectations of much modern 
workmanship. The second fault, faults of 
conception, is more serious. Arnold rarely 
fails to write in a spirit of singular loftiness 
and beauty; he is rarely neglectful of his 
own precept : 
‘* Such, poets, is your bride, the Muse! young, 


Radixnt, adorn’d outside ; a hidden ground 
Of thought and of austerity within.”’ 
But, at times, the thought is unadorned and 
the austerity far from radiant. To take an 
example: 
** © Religious fervours ! ardour misapplied ! 
Hence, hence,’ they cry, ‘ye do but keep 
man blind ! 
But keep him self-immersed, preoccupied, 
And lame the active mind!’ ”’ 
Contrast that, in its nakedness, with the 
ornament and the radiance of the preceding 
poem: a poem full, too, of austere thought : 
** So, in its lovely moonlight, lives the soul. 
Mountains surround it, and sweet virgin air ; 
Cold plashing, past it, crystal waters roll ; 
We visit it by moments, ah, too rare !”’ 
At once we feel that the first lines are not 
interesting, not heightened, not touched 
with emotion ; that the second are no less 
beautiful than elevated. 
These things are worth a few words, 
because the admirers of Arnold are in 
danger of being held his worshippers also, 
unless they show themselves aware of his 
faults. Arnold, great and admirable as he 
is, is no more perfect than is Gray, Milton, 
or Sophocles ; but he stands above the first, 
and the others were his most successful 
masters. 
Arnold’s poems are of two kinds: there 
are the narrative poems, whether dramatic 
or otherwise ; and the lyrical, emotional, or 
meditative poems. Now, it is observable 
that Arnold is at his best in poems neither 
long nor short: in poems equal in length 
to the average Hebrew psalm, the average 
Greek ode. No doubt there are exceptions : 
“Sohrab and Rustum” among the longer 
poems, ‘‘ Requiescat’”’ among the shorter, 
are nearly faultless. But, for the most part, 
it is in such poems as ‘ Thyrsis,” “A 
Summer Night,” ‘‘Stanzas from the Grande 
Chartreuse,” that we find the true Arnold ; 
not in ‘ Balder Dead,” ‘‘ Progress,” 
** Revolutions.” In other words, Arnold, to 


tectonics of poetry, the faculty’ which pre- 
sides at the evolution of works like the 
‘Agamemnon’ or ‘Lear.’” Nor was he in 
the literal sense a singer, such as was Heine 
or Catullus. Rather, his quality was medi- 
tative; he accepted, at least in practice, 
Wordsworth’s definition of poetry, that it 
is ‘‘emotion remembered in tranquillity.” 
But it may be objected that Arnold is 
genial, exultant, even rapturous; that he 
wrote nothing in the least like ‘‘ The Excur- 
sion.” That is true; but let us consider a 
little more curiously. Arnold was fond of 
national distinctions, qualities of race and 
temperament. Were one to distinguish 
Arnold’s own qualities, the conclusion might 
be of this kind. From the Greek culture, 
he took a delight in the beauty of life and 
of fine imagination; from the Hebrew 
genius, a sense of reverence and medita- 
tion; from the French, a certain grace and 
lucidity of spirit; from the German, a 
steady seriousness of mind. By.descent he 
was, in part, a Celt: that gave him a 
‘natural magic”? of emotion and of soul; 
while from his English origin, he took that 
daring common sense which enabled him to 
hold in harmony these various qualities. 
Trained in those chosen places of beauty 
and high tradition, Winchester and Oxford, 
with all the strength of his father’s influ- 
ence at Rugby, he was always attached to 
the English ideal : to the ideals of Milton and 
of Burke. A scholar, a man of the world, 
a government official, his affections were 
not narrow, not provincial; but they were 
not cosmopolitan, not unsettled. His heart 
was at home in the quiet dignity and peace 
of an English life, among the great books of 
antiquity, and the great thoughts of “ all 
time and all existence.” Hence came his 
limitations; not from prejudice, nor from 
ignorance, but from a scrupulous precision 
and delicacy of taste. No one loved France 
more than he; no one abhorred more than 
he ‘‘the great goddess Aselgeia.” He 
reverenced the German seriousness, depth, 
moderation of life and thought; he disliked 
and ridiculed pedantry, awkwardness, want 
of humour and of grace. In all his criti- 
cisms, the same balance between excess and 
deficiency appears: he was a true Aristotelian. 
And so, when it is said that Arnold was not 
a poet of profound philosophy, not a thinker 
of consistency, or not a man whom we can 
classify at all, the only answer is a dis- 
tinguo. It was Arnold’s work to find beauty 
and truth in life, to apprehend the meaning 
and moral worth of things, to discriminate 
the trivial from the grave, and to show how 
the serene and ardent life is better than the 
mean and restless. His poetry, then, is not 
didactic; but meditative, in the classical 
sense, it is. Lord Coleridge—in those 
papers which make us regret that he has 

‘“‘to law given up what was made for man- 

kind ”—is of opinion that Arnold’s medita- 

tive poems are not destined to live, ‘not 

from any defect of their own, but from the 

inherent mortality of their subjects.” Yet, 

surely these poems are more than records of 

a transitory emotion, the phase and habit of 

an age. Such a description would apply to 

Clough ; his mournful, homesick, desultory 

peems are indeed touched with decay, be- 
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wide spirit of contemplation ; reading them 
we do not think of “Sophocles by the 
Aegaean,” nor of the /acrimae rerum. But 
Arnold’s thoughts and emotions are pro- 
foundly human; we cannot say of them, 
that only an Oxford man, under such and 
such influences, at such and such a time, 
could have felt them in youth and expressed 
them in after life. True, their immediate tone 
is that of one “ touched by the Zeit-Geist” 
in the latter end of the nineteenth century ; 
but their fundamental character is common 
to all times. For Arnold is human; and 
what is humanism but the belief 


‘* that nothing which has ever interested living 
men and women can wholly lose its vitality : 
no language they have spoken, no oracle beside 
which they have hushed their voices, no dream 
which has once been entertained by actual 
human minds, nothing about which they have 
a been passionate, or expended time and 
zeal?” 


Arnold, if this be so, was himself a true 
humanist, and no true humanist will ever 
forget him. No doubt the Christian Year 
or the Essay on Man have lost their charm 
and their significance ; but we read the one 
as the memorial of a great phase of senti- 
ment, and the other for its brilliant setting 
of a very tarnished theory. Much more 
will Arnold live in these grave and lovely 
poems, which have so little in them of 
merely transient feeling. Whatever be the 
future estimate of Arnold’s poems, there is 
no doubt of their singular charm now. They 
possess the secret of great verse, its power 
of haunting the memory, and of profoundly 
satisfying it. Sad as are some of them, 
their melancholy is true to nature, and 
leaves us calm; rejoicing as are others, 
they never soar out of sight, away from life. 
But they give a view of nature and of life 
as contemplated by a mind of great sym- 
pathy and insight, acquainted with the 
choice spirits of ancient civility, and with 
the living emotions of our own age. No 
hymn to Dolores can so touch us as the 
lines ‘‘ To Marguerite”: the feverish, anti- 
quarian rhetoric of the one may thrill the 
nerves and leave us tired ; the pure veauty 
and the austere passion of the other appeals 
to every faculty in us, and leaves a sense of 
the beauty of human sorrow. Paradoxical 
as it may sound, there is something very 
hieratic about Arnold ; his apprehension of 
the beauty of holiness, his love for what is 
clear and lofty in the pleasures of thought, 
his constant service of meditation. 


- Ah, les Voix, montez donc, mourantes que vous 
ctes, 
Sentences, mots en voix, metaphores mal faites, 
Toute la rhétorique en fuite des péchés, 
Ah, les Voix, montez donc, mourantes que vous 
étes ! 


Arnold would not have liked M. Verlaine’s 
poetry; but those lines express much of 
Arnold’s mind. The false worship of words, 
the conventional acceptance of phrases, all 
the spurious wisdom in the world, he fought 
against, and conquered much of it; and 
there is no one left to take his place in the 
struggle against vulgarity and imposture. 
No voice like his to sing as he sang of calm 
and peaco among the turbulent sounds of 





modern life. 
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** Calm soul of all things! Make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 
That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make, and cannot mar. 

‘** The will to neither strive nor cry, 
The power to feel with others give ! 
Calm, calm me more! nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live.”’ 


LIoNEL JOHNSON. 








By Austin Dobson. 


Four Frenchwomen. 


(Chatto & Windus.) 


TERE are a few contemporary writers of 
whom one always thinks as belonging to 
the past rather than the present; and such 
a writer is Mr. Austin Dobson. I do not, 
of course, mean that his work lies habitually 
remote from the interests of to-day, for this 
is very far from being the case; but that 
there is in all he does a certain measure 
and restraint, a dainty accuracy and pre- 
cision, a kind of elegant simplicity and 
unaffectedness, and that such characteristics 
are rather those of the classic periods of 
literature than of our own days of storm 
and stress. Many an author now popuiar 
would scarcely, I fear, have been highly 
esteemed by the wits and critical quidnuncs 
of Queen Anne’s time. But Addison and 
Steele, St. John and young Mr. Pope, would 
have had many a g word for Mr. 
Dobson’s prose, and have spoken of his 
verse with all possible honour. 

How does it happen that a writer so 
sober in his effects, so opposed to all 
exaggeration and over - emphasis, should 
have selected for treatment such subjects 
as three out of the four lives in this little 
volume ? Charlotte de Corday the assassin, 
Mme. Roland the victim of the guillotine, 
the Princess de Lamballe butchered by the 
populace with every foul accompaniment of 
bloodthirstiness and bestiality—what attrac- 
tion had themes like these for a poet so 
delicate and charming? True, no doubt, 
that Charlotte de Corday, if a murderess, 
was a murderess of an almost sympathetic 
kind, beautiful, heroic, disinterested ally, 
consumed by zeal for the public good, 
and that her victim, so unlike the victims 
of Ravaillac or Balthazar Gérard, was a 
monster unfit to live ; true, also, that Mme. 
Roland, notwithstanding much in her 
Memoirs that one would wish away, stands 
forth in history a noble figure, and 
walked to her death with unfaltering feet ; 
true, again, that Mdme. de Lamballe, mewr 


Semme que ces autres, as Mr. Dobson repeats, 


showed a beautiful courage and devotion to 
her friend and queen, Marie Antoinette. All 
true, no doubt; but ageinst what a back- 
ground of horror do these figures move, and 
how blood-bedabbled they are. Mr. Dobson 


here is like an exquisite genre painter called | 





upon to depict the darkest scenes of human | 


tragedy. 
And the genie painter, it must be owned, 
comes admirably out of the ordeal. The 





a king indeed. There are few chapters 
in Carlyle’s French Revolution more striking, 
more full of movement and of a vivid, 
if lurid, light, and at the same time more 
excellently ordered in the midst of seeming 
disorder, than the chapter on Charlotte de 
Corday. Even so, however, Mr. Dobson 
may fairly be said to hold his own. His 
account may be read after the other, and 
still with pleasure. Nor with less pleasure 
may be read what he says of Mme. 
Roland, the heroine of the Revolution, or of 
that more feminine heroine of the ancien 
régime—for surely in her devotion to Maric 
Antoinette there was something heroic—the 
Princess de Lamballe. Here she stands 
before us in Mr. Dobson’s words, as if in a 
portrait by Gainsborough—lovely with her 
old-world charm of distinction and womanly 
grace :— 

‘“* We recognise her merit by the few testimonies 
of her contemporaries, by the total absence of 
any authentic accusation, by the ‘She was as 
good as pretty’ of a man like the Prince de 
Ligne, by the ‘‘ good angel” of the peasants of 
Penthiévre ; and looking back to Hickel’s por- 
trait—a blonde, beautiful, head, with the luxu- 
riant hair, which once, they say, broke from its 
bands and rippled to her feet—looking back, 
too, not ignorant of the days in which she 
lived, we dare not choose but believe that this 
delieate girlish woman of forty, round whose 
lips, despite the veil of sadness in the eyes, a 
vague infans pudor still lingers like a per- 
fume, was, what we account here to have been, 
a very tender, loving, and unhappy iady.” 


Of Mme. de Genlis, the one non-tragic 
Frenchwoman whose story is here told, 
we get a far less definite picture, notwith- 
standing that nearly half the volume is 
devoted to her eighty-four years of life. 
But this is scarcely Mr. Dobson’s fault. 
Mme. de Genlis was an enigmatic person. 
Her voluminous writings rather veil than 
reveal her. Her many enemies raised 
round her a cloud of calumny through 
which it is difficult to sce clearly. Even 
Sainte-Beuve, the subtle analyst, to whom 
difficult problems of character often offered 
an irresistible attraction, even he ‘ thanked 
God,” when writing about her works, 
that he had not to write about her life, 
saying that the latter would be ‘a task 
too delicate and perilous.” And so Mr. Dob- 
son, for all his pleasant account of her youth, 
and maturity, and age—and most pleasant it 
all is—scarcely makes us ‘‘ touch bottom,” 
as it were, in her character. Was she really 
“very unaffected,” as Mrs. Opie reported of 
her? Is it true, as Miss Burney said, that 
‘there was a dignity with her sweetness, 
and a frankness with her modesty,” testify- 
ing, ‘‘ beyond all power of report,” to “ her 
real worth and innocence”? Or, was she 
the Becky Sharp of her time, as there is 
more reason to think? There the riddle 
remains—though with the adverse solution 
the more probable. 

To question the facts of a writer so accur- 
ate as Mr. Dobson would require more bold- 


artist that is in Mr. Dobson shows himself | ness than I possess. Differences of impression 


quite equal to this new task. 


‘«‘ What can | one may, however, avow without rashness. 


the man do that cometh after the king?” | Thus of Mme. Roland’s Memoirs he says 
asks the Ecclesiast ; and in writing the story | that they were ‘composed with all the easy 
of Charlotte de Corday’s journey from Caen | fluency, and something of the naive cultiva- 


to Paris, of her sudden attack on Marat, of | tion of Sévigné.” 


But, is this quite an ap- 


her trial and deatli, Mr. Dubson comes after | propriate comparison? Mme. Rolan 
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Memoirs were written, as he admits, and all 
who read them must recognise, under the 
very dirett influence of Rousseau. Rousseau 
is responsible for nearly all, not quite all, 
that is objectionable in their matter. He is 
cement, also, for their manner, even in 
those more autobiographical portions which 
Mr. Dobson had probably in view when he 
instituted his comparison. But, between 
Rousseau’s manner and Mme. de Sévigné’s 
manner there is a whole century of differ- 
ence. The alertness, the sparkle, the 
directness and spontaneity, the absence of 
all mannerism, of all pose, of all declama- 
tion in the works of the immortal letter- 
writer—how should a disciple of Rousseau 
have possessed these qualities or enjoyed 
these immunities? A word, too, I might 
say, remembering the lines of thought of 
George Sand, of Michelet, of Victor Hugo— 
in opposition to Mr. Dobson’s view that 
Rousseau’s influence is a thing altogether 
of the past. But, cui bono? Did ever two 
people agree about everything? And Mr. 
Dobson’s opinion, when I come to think 
about it, is more likely to be right than 
mine. Frank T. Marziats. 








Over the Teacups. By the Author of ‘ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.” (Samp- 
son Low.) 

Dr. Hotmes in the mansions of British 

aristocrats felt himself ‘“‘ at home,’’ but his 

truest admirers preferred to meet him at 
the famous breakfast-table. These will 
now gladly welcome him again ‘over the 
teacups,’ where he discourses genially and 
wisely of men and manners. It is unneces- 
sary to draw comparisons between his 
present conversations and those which, some 
thirty years ago, made him famous. That 
he ‘‘ feels he has something he would like 
to say ’’ is his sufficient justification for the 
present work, and there are plenty of 
people on both sides of the Atlantic who 
will listen to him gladly. We may, how- 
ever, note in passing that the always genial 

Doctor is now, if possible, more genial than 

ever. Even his old friend the New England 

deacon is not held up to ridicule. 

Among the characters that assemble 
around the tea-table are two of our old 
familiar friends: the Autocrat himself—now 
known as the “Dictator,” though he 
dictates very little and, indeed, takes, osten- 
sibly, only a small part of the conversation— 
and the Professor. All the rest of the old 
company have departed, and given place to 
new and not uninteresting guests. Among 
these is, of course, a doctor who is one of 
the parties in the slight love-romance that 
runs through the book. 

That much of the talk relates to old age 
is natural enough, seeing that the author 
has now completed his eighty-one years and 
is not anxious to conceal the fact. He 
seems to regard himself at this stage of 
life with something of the curious scientific, 
or semi-scientific, interest which hitherto he 
has always manifested with reference to 
external things. He studies his sensations, 
and notes the gain and the loss—being quite 
alive to the privileges as well as to the 
inconveniences connected with his time of 
life. He is of opinion that 
‘old age is infinitely more cheerful, for intelli- 








gent people at least, than it was two or three 
thousand years ago. It is sur duty, so far as 
we can, to keep it so. There will always be 
enough about it that is solemn, and more than 
enough, alas! that is saddening. But how 
much there is in our times to lighten its 
burdens! If they that look out at the. windows 
be darkened, the optician is happy to supply 
them with eyeglasses for use before the public, 
and spectacles for their hours of privacy. If 
the grinders cease because they are few, they 
can be made many again by a third dentition, 
which brings no toothache in the train. By 
temperance and good habits of life, proper 
clothing, well-warmed, well-drained, and well- 
ventilated dwellings, and sufficient but not too 
much exercise, the old man of our time may 
keep his muscular strength in very good 
condition.” 

Dr. Holmes is by no means an enthusiastic 
admirer of ‘“‘the good old times.” He 
believes in the things and the men of to-day. 
If the match were possible, he says he would 
be prepared to back Mr. Gladstone for a 
hundred shekels against Caleb, ‘“‘ that over- 
confident old Israelite,” to “cut down and 
chop up a cedar of Lebanon.” 

About many other topics which interest 
him Dr. Holmes takes the present oppor- 
tunity of discoursing. He is somewhat 
severe on the persons he styles “ brain- 
tappers ”’—those “literary operatives who 
address persons whose names are well known 
to the public, asking their opinions or thetr 
experiences on subjects which are, at the 
time, of general interest.”” The object with 
which the brain-tapper puts his questions 
may, he admits, be a purely benevolent and 
entirely disinterested one. But this is not 
always the case. In many instances the 
brain-tapper 
‘*is acting much as those persons do who stop a 
physician in the street to talk with him about 
their livers or stomachs or other internal 
arrangements, instead of going to his office and 
consulting him, expecting to pay for his advice. 
Others are more like those busy women who, 
having the generous intention of making a 
handsome present to their pastor, at as little 
expense as may be, send to all their neighbours 
and acquaintances for scraps of various 
materials, out of which the imposing ‘bed- 
spread ’ or counterpane is to be elaborated.” 
Akin to the “ brain-tapper ” is the writer of 
unnecessary communications, who desires to 
express admiration, or to seek information, 
or to procure an autograph. Dr. Holmes 
confesses he has encouraged this vice. He 
was willing to answer all correspondents as 
long as he was able; but at length it be- 
came necessary to give notice that the letters, 
books, and pamphlets which reached him 
were too numerous to be attended to. If he 
undertook to read and answer them all, he 
would have little time for anything else. It 
is gratifying to receive them, no doubt. 
‘“* When large numbers of strangers insist on 
claiming one as a friend on the strength of 
what he has written, it tends to make him 
think of himself somewhat indulgently.” 
Dr. Holmes hints at the difference that exists 
between the written and the unwritten 
answers to correspondents, and remarks 
that ‘‘ the hypocrisy of kind-hearted people 
is one of the most painful exhibitions of 
human weakness.” He gives a few speci- 
mens of the ‘‘ unwritten answers,” of which 
one may be quoted by way of example :— 
“‘Think the lines you mention are by far the 


best I ever wrote, hey? Well, I didn’t write 


those lines, What is more, I think they are as 
detestable a string of rhymes as I could wish 
my worst enemy had written.” 
Dr. Holmes concludes his present series of 
pew with the hope that he may yet meet 
is readers “in the now and then of tho 
future.” We hope so too, for many years 
tocome. He has given us his views about 
old age and the world in general, from the 
standpoint of eighty years. We shall hope 
in due time to learn how he regards them 
at ninety. 
Watrer Lewy, 








Impressions of a Tenderfoot during a Journey 
wn Search of Sport in the Far West. By 
Mrs. Algernon St. Maur. (John Murray.) 


A “TENDERFOoT” in Western slang is the 
equivalent of what is known in Australia as 
a “‘new chum”; and did not Mrs. St. Maur 
at once inform us of the fact, this charming 
little book contains ample evidence of her 
claims to be numbered among that exceed- 
ing great army for whom a trip over the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad still possesses 
novelty. She and her husband (who had 
servedin Lord Wolseley’s Red River Expedi- 
tion, and, seventeen years ago, hunted the 
then little known Colorado country) made 
the usual trip to Vancouver. But with the 
exception of a canoe voyage a little way up 
the British Columbian coast, and a journey 
into the interior of Vancouver Island as far 
as Cowichan Lake, neither on this journey 
nor on an extension of it to San Francisco 
and the Upper Columbia did the two 
travellers cover any but the most familiar 
ground. And Mrs. St. Maur makes no pre- 
tence of jotting down in her diary anything 
but the most familiar of facts. The object 
of the excursion was sport. But beyond 
catching plenty of trout, neither of the 
hunters were fortunate in bringing home 
many trophies. The summer is, indeed, in 
North-West America the worst season for 
game, unless the sportsmen are prepared 
for loftier climbs and a much rougher 
country than that traversed by Mrs. St. 
Maur. At that period of the year the 
deer keep to the high grounds, close to the 
snow-line, to avoid the mosquitoes, which 
are the pest of the lowlands. In autumn 
they descend, and in September and October 
the crab-apple thickets, in the interior of 
Vancouver Island, are often swarming with 
black bears; while in the winter season, 
especially should there be snow on the 
ground, deer are abundant almost any- 
where. Thus I have known a single rifle 
bring down during two months more than 
one hundred black-tails in the vicinity 
of Leech River, distant about twenty miles 
from Victoria. However, the game has by 
this time been pretty well thinned in the 
well-frequented focaliities to which the pro- 
fessional guide is likely to conduct ‘‘ tender- 
feet.” Accordingly, slaughter of bird and 
beast does not occupy a large place in the 
volume. But as the writer jots down every- 
thing she sees, or hears, or does, or thinks 
of interest, her diary—unfortunately with- 
out an index—is a pleasant mixture of many 
things. Thus, in this literary olla podrida we 








learn in the course of a few pages her 
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opinion of Mr. Ingersoll’s theology, of the 
olsjens to the Sutro Park flower beds, of 
the kind of jewellery which “ Adela’s” 
maid wore, and how “Algernon” baked 
bread in the frying-pan, and carried a 
heavier load than anybody else in Lord 
Wolseley’s command. 


But though Mrs. St. Maur’s book is 


not quite equal to Hothen it is penned in | 


that confidentially - domestic style which 
made The Voyage of the Sunbeam so popular ; 
and—what is rarer in female travels—her 
remarks seldom offend in matters of good 
taste. However, it contains an account of one 
place not generally known. This is Cowichan 
Lake in Vancouver Island. Though not 
the discoverer of this large sheet of water, I 
was the first person who reached it after Mr. 
Pemberton, and laid down its geography 
with approximate accuracy. At that period 
—now twenty-six years ago—it was quite 
in the outer world, only one Indian family 
visiting it to hunt wapiti. Now it seems 
there is a waggon road to the lake, a kind of 
hunter’s hotel near it; Indians live there, 
and land even is ‘‘ taken up”’ in its vicinity. 

A volume so unpretending does not call 
for severe criticism. Nevertheless, should 
it attain the dignity of a second edition, it 
might be well to correct a few errors and mis- 
prints before they get into general circulation. 
Thus (p. 19), it is a little misleading to imply 
that in the West 160 acres of land can be 
bought for 10 dols.; and it is altogether 
erroneous to say (p. 26) that the Micmacs of 
New Brunswick are the only Indian tribe 
who possess a written language. Nor 
(p. 40) is the gopher a ‘‘ kind of marmot ” ; 
itis a ground-squirrel. And it is incorrect to 
speak of the Douglas “‘pine”’; it is a species 
of fir, or more accurately of Pseudotsuga. 
The botanist who has compiled a catalogue 
of the Canadian plants is not ‘‘ McEwan” 
(p. 44), but Macoun; Asa Gray spelt his 
name not as it is given on p. 130; and Dr. 
George Dawson is not ‘ Professor” except 
in the vulgar fashion which bestows that aca- 
demical title on every man of science. The 
North-West and not the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany were “ the first to open up an organised 
trade” with the Rocky Mountain region 
(p. 63); and the steamer on the Upper 

olumbia runs down, not “up,” the river 
to the lakes (p. 68). Mount Baker (which is 
printed ‘‘ Parker” on the map) is not 13,000 
feet high (p. 74); and Mount St. Elias, in- 
stead of being “‘ 19,600” (and therefore the 
highest of the North-American peaks) has 
been discovered to be under 15,000 (p. 105). 
Esquimault, which on the map is placed 
about fifty or sixty miles from Victoria in- 
stead of three, is not “north,” but west of 
that town (p. 74). Scattle (map), Ranier, 


ette (p. 





prairie section; or, indeed, so far as my 
tolerably intimate knowledge of the in- 
terior of Vancouver Island extends, any- 
where in that island. Nor did I ever 
hear of salmon in any number in the 
Cowichan Lake, or of the Indians catch- 
ing them with the spoon (p. 77). They 
spear them and trap them in weirs. None 
of the “small islands off the coast of 
Vancouver are half American and _ half 
Canadian” (p. 102); and the Muir Glacier 
(p. 106) is not ‘‘ the largest in the world,” 
while we may remind Mrs. St. Maur that 
Alaska ranks as a Territory not as a State. 
The Shuswap Indians (p. 154) did not 
‘come originally from near Cariboo” ; and 
though Mr. Justin Begbie was always a 
sufficiently righteous judge, we can hardly 
believe that he sentenced in one batch 
“‘at Victoria’ (which was unnecessary, 
even had that town been the then capi- 
tal of British Columbia) “ fourteen men 
to death for robbery and murder in 
Cariboo.” I am not aware that Gray ever 
declared that Cupressus macrocarpa and Pinus 
insignis were indigenous to the Cypress 
grove of Monterey alone (p. 130). But if he 
did, then he was wrong ; for the one is found 
not only at Cypress Point, but at Pescadero 
ranch and Carmelo Point also; while the 
other grows in California from Pescadero to 
Monterey and San Simeon Bay, and the 
variety binata is found on Guadalupe Island. 
Lastly, Mrs. St. Maur has been misinformed 
by people even less accurate than the guide- 
books which she anathematisesin such sweep- 
ing terms, whenshestates that ‘at Sitkathere 
isa fine Greek Church with silver gates” 
(p. 106). My acquaintance with this humble 
fane dates back to the period of the Russian 
occupation. But the “silver gates” are 
not within my ken. It would also im- 
prove the next edition did the author see 
fit to weed it of that absurd story about the 
‘* Viceroy of the time ” surrendering Oregon 
to the Americans because salmon would not 
take a fly in the Columbia (p. 102). This 
venerable legend—which seems to be told to 
every tourist, for every one repeats it—is a 
simple myth. In 1845, there was no 
“Viceroy”? in C:aada—Lord Ashburton 
was the envoy it was originally fathered 
upon ; and, as a matter of fact, the North- 
West salmon will rise to a fly, though 


certainly, with abundance of aquatic food, 





the temptation to leap after aerial bait is 
very moderate. 

However, we do not wish to find uwnneces- 
sary fault with what is really a very 
pleasantly-written volume. And its literary 
matter is essentially enhanced by Mrs. St. 
Maur’s excellent sketches, which Mr. 


\ | Whymper has engraved in his usual admir- 
(p. 100), Port Towns/end (p. 100), Will’am- | 


102), Thleégets (p. 107), Phillips | 


(p. 104), and Ebluna (p. 130) for Abelones, | 
are among the misprints which have been | 


noticed. We cannot recall the name of any 
** Hawati” 
certain that there are no lynx in Vancouver 
Island (p. 80); while the “deer of several 
varieties ” must be reduced to two—namely 


p. 85) Indian tribe; and it is | 








able style. 
Rovert Brown. 
Miscellanies. By F. W. Newman. Vol. 
III. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


‘Tne notice to which this volume is un- 


the black-tail and the wapiti, known in that | 
reviewer's regret is hereby expressed. 


region, but erroneously, as the “elk.” And it 
is equally certain that there are no mountain 


deniably entitled has been for various 
reasons unduly delayed, for which the 


The selection of Miscellanies here made 


goats anywhere near Comox (p. 98), a | does not differ materially from the two col- 





lections previously published. If any such 
difference be observable, it is that this 
seems more miscellaneous than the preceding 
volumes. Whether it was worth Mr. New- 
man’s while to incorporate in a volume 
intended as a permanent record of his life’s 
work and teaching such incidental and fugi- 
tive matter as, ¢.g., the leaflet on p. 285, and 
some other papers equally slight and occa- 
sional, may well be questioned. No doubt in 
his long and honourable prophetic career the 
venerable author has pase in enlisting 
the interest and sympathies of a gradually 
increasing circle of disciples and admirers, 
who will not willingly allow any of his 
words to fall to the ground ; but the general 
reader, in the eager rush of contemporary 
literature and the constant change of politi- 
cal questions and interests, may surely be 
pardoned for impatience in having his atten- 
tion called to matters and issues whose im- 
portance has passed away, or to social and 
political evils which subsequent legislation 
has either largely mitigated or wholly 
removed, 

Remembering that some of the Miscel- 
lanies of this volume date so far back as 
thirty-five years, it seems needless to insist 
that their chief interest for readers of our 
own time is rather historical and antiquarian 
than immediate and direct. Another criti- 
cism to which they seem open is their 
apparent want of arrangement. The book 
wears an aspect of heterogeneousness which, 
as a little attention to order and coherence 
might have obviated it, seems gratuitous and 
needless. A third general criticism relates 
to the author’s animus—the spirit which 
animates, without scarce a single exception, 
everyone of these Miscellanies. To say that 
it is singular or eccentric would be merely 
adopting 2 commonplace or superficial ver- 
dict. In itself singuulentiay cannot be regarded 
as a vice, literary or other; on the other 
hand, it may, under due conditions, claim to 
be the noblest of virtues. 

But, while I am far from wishing to 
charge Mr. Newman with originality re- 
garded as a vice or shortcoming, I think he 
may not unreasonably plead guilty to an 
indiscriminate worship of the Ideal in prac- 
tical questions. Like other pioneers and 
reformers, he is carried away by the enthu- 
siasm of his mission. He makes little or 
no allowance for purely human and terres- 
trial conditions. He ignores the fact, at 
any rate unduly minifies it, that human 
institutions and state policies are not exactly 
moulded on a pre-arranged plan of ideal 
excellence ; more commonly they develop in 
a casual and accidental manner—like an 
organism in a mixed environment of health 
and disease—assimilating errors and abuses 
not as elements recognised as hurtful, but 
as indispensable conditions and co-efficients 
of normal growth, to be eliminated from 
the system when they assume the form and 
haneful activity of acute diseases. That 


‘our system of party government or the 


growth of English power in India contains 
features in complete disaccord with abstract 
justice few thoughtful persons would care 
to deny; but it is one thing to point out 
errors or shortcomings in a complicated 
state-system or section of history, and quite 
another to determine accurately how under 
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the inevitable conditions of thecasethey could 
have been avoided. A man standing before 
a Nebuchadnezzar image, or any other 
analogous object, would have no difficulty 
in pointing to the clay portions and insisting 
on their incongruity with reference to the 
other component elements of the statue ; but 
his laments or warnings would not alter the 
fact that the clayey portions were equally 
structural with those of the silver and gold. 
One would, of course, not care to push the 
analogy too far. It will be an evil day for 
humanity when reformers do not forget a 
judicial or impartial attitude in sight of 
manifest abuses, when, ¢.g., a Martin 
Luther will hesitate to attack the sale 
of Indulgences for the reason that they 
form an integral part of Romish sacer- 
dotalism, or when a Mr. Newman will be so 
much impressed with the heterogeneous 
blending of evil and good in our Indian 
administration that he will hesitate to 
attempt a severance at all costs and hazards. 
On the whole, then, I think all just-minded 
men will weleome Mr. Newman’s resolute 
and ruthless attacks on the various abuses 
in our political, ecclesiastical, and social 
systems which fall under his notice. That 
the labours of pioneers like himself have 
not been in vain is demonstrated by the 
fact that not a few of his animadversions 
of twenty or thirty years ago have now ceased 
to be applicable, and therefore have to he 
oceasionally qualified by footnotes admitting 
an ameliorated condition of things. 

There is, however, one particular depart- 
ment of Mr. Newman’s reforming energy 
which seems to me to deserve a more cordial 
recognition than it has hitherto received. I 
allude to his labours in the cause of India. 
Since the year 1829—as he has recently 
reminded us—he has been an assiduous 
student of Indian affairs, and has repeatedly 
attempted to waken the conscience of his 
fellow-countrymen by powerful pleas in the 
interests of justice and humanitarianism. 
Indeed, Mr. Newman might claim to be one 
of the few Englishmen who have given 
Indian subjects and interests the attention 
they deserve but so rarely receive, and for 
that reason his essays on India seem to me 
to have a peculiar value. 

In my opinion, therefore, Mr. Newman 
would have done well if, in the arrange- 
ment of his three volumes of Miscellanies, he 
had collected in a separate form his various 
papers on Indian subjects. There are three 
in this volume, each of them possessing an 
interest which is not yet exhausted or 
nullified by any substantial change in the 
subject-matter thus treated of. To enume- 
rate Mr. Newman’s charges against the 
government of India would take up too 
much of my space, and would be introducing 
the alien elements of politics into the pages 
of a literary journal. Yet, in the mere 
iiterests of justice, we are tempted to give 
one instance in which the welfare of our 


Indian subjects was pitilessly sacrificed to | 


the supposed requirements of our military 
administration. The subject is treated at 
length on p. 365 of this volume ; but I here 
give the epitomised form in which it appears 
in Mr. Newman’s recent letter on the 
“Government of India” : 


“Sir Arthur Cotton urged to make canals first 





and railroads later, in order that the railroads 
might have goods to carry. So far as he was 
allowed, it gave plenty and stopped famine. 
But military ambition led English ministers 
to give railroads the priority.”’* 

But my space is exhausted. I can 
honestly commend this volume to all—I 
fear they are in a considerable minority 
who are disposed to reflect freely and inde- 
pendently on the various political and social 
questions of our recent and present history. 
Mr. Newman has been so long before the 
English reading public, and has attained 
such a deserved eminence, that to enumerate 
his well-known characteristics would almost 
seem an impertinence. Let me, therefore, 
conclude by saying that in this as in all his 
works we have that large scope of interest, 
that profound and original thought, the 
cosmopolitan erudition, the generous sym- 
pathies, the high moral standpoint, the 
noble aspirations, which have become and 
will continue to be indissolubly associated 
with his self-denying life-work. 

Joun Owen. 











NEW NOVELS. 
Armorel of Lyonesse. By Walter Besant. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Port Tarascon. By Alphonse 
Translated by Henry James. 
Low.) 


The Schooner Merry Chanter. 


Daudet. 
(Sampson 


By Frank R. 


Stockton. (Sampson Low.) 

The Deliverance of Robert Carter. By Hugh 
Westbury. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Double Knot. By G. Manville Fenn. In 
3 vols. (Methuen.) 


A Selection of the Tales of Gottfried Keller. 
Translated by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker. 
(Fisher Unwin. ) 

Love's Legacy. By R. Ashe King (‘‘ Basil’’). 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
Doctor Cameron. By Lucy P. 

(Eden, Remington & Co.) 
Mr. Besant has repeated and increased the 
success of The Bell of St. Paul’s with Armorel 
of Lyonesse. Armorel herself is as attractive 
as Althea, with more character ; the setting 
of Scilly scenery, in the foreground first, at 
the background afterwards, is far more 
agreeable than that of Bankside; and there is 
nothing in the book which is exposed to the 
charge of Dickensian pastiche, as something 
was in its forerunner. Furthermore, there 
is a very agreeable bad heroine, Zoe Elstree, 
otherwise Mrs. Alec Feilding. It is most 
tolerable and very well to te endured that 
Mr. Besant, stout champion as he is of 
the right supremacy of man and decrier of 
modern theories as to gynaecocracy, should 
make his heroines so much nicer and so 
much more respectable than his heroes— 
for that is just the humour of it. Woman, 


* We are compelled to state that this is pre- 
cisely one of those statements of Mr. Newman 
that possess only historical importance. The 
experience of the past twenty years has by no 
means confirmed the sanguine anticipations of the 
advocates of canals in India; while the extension 
of railways has proved an unmixed benefit, alike 
from the political, military, commercial, and 
financial points of view.—Ed. Acapemy. 


Smith. 





as woman, is very much the inferior sex; 
but she is very often the superior individual. 
But this is philosophising or philosophas- 
tering. Of Roland Lee, who is, if not the 
hero, the heroine’s beloved, Mr. Carlyle’s 
appalling address to the young man of 
letters, ‘‘Eh, mon, but ye’re a puir 
creature!” is all that can be said. It is 
provable that Armorel trimmed him up and 
kept him straight a little, but she might 
have been better employed. She was the 
heiress of a long line of wreckers, and 
suceeeded to endless bags of coin and punch- 
bowls and candlesticks and old lace (which 
she very sensibly wore) and a case of rubies 
by which hangs much part of the tale. And 
then she went to town and improved herself, 
and rescued Roland Lee (he was a poor 
creature) from the armies of the aliens 
and clove a studio door with a_battle- 
axe when the wicked hero Alec Feilding 
endeavoured to insult her. Now this Alec. 
Feilding was an erploiteur of the first rank, 
and published other people’s poems, and 
exhibited other people’s pictures, and very 
nearly got other people’s plays represented, 
as his own. There is some stretch of 
— not to say of possibility here ; 
ut the romance comports with such 
stretches. The wicked but most agreeable 
Zoe, with whom Feilding is comforted, is a 
great deal too good for him—as much too 
good as Armorel is for Roland, that poor 
creature—and is the most strictly amusing 
figure in the book. But the charm of it, if 
not the amusement, lies in Armorel herseif, 
who is very attractive indeed. She is a 
milder Brynhild who should have met a 
Sigurd. But, after all, the original meeting 
of Brynhild and Sigurd was not particularly 
well-starred; and Mr. Besant, like other 
potters, should have the prerogative of 
determining the fortune of his pots. 


When M. Daudet took it into his head to 
add Zurtarin sur les Alpes to the great 
original, his readers of the critical kind 
felt very much as Mr. Dobson did when 
Rose kissed him to-day, “‘ the pleasure gave 
way To a savour of sorrow.” It was nearly 
sure that M. Daudet having continued 
would finish ; that he would, like Cervantes, 
and Addison, and Dumas, and other cruel 
creators, kill off Tartarin. He has done it 
now, as the critical ones knew he would; 
and Tartarin (not wholly unworthy of their 
company) has gone to join Don Quixote, 
and Sir Roger, and Porthos. It is a painful 
thing, and the means which M. Daudet has 
taken to do it make it more painful still ; 
though it must be admitted that they are 
consistent with the sterner features of 
the moral government of the universe. 
Had many lions disputed among them- 
selves for the bones of Tartarin, had 
those bones lain bleaching on the Alpine 
mountains cold after the conquest of a 
hitherto unvanquished peak, it would have 
been glorious, but it would have heen a 
little improbable, and might even have been 
mali exempli. That the hero of the Baobab 
should be caught by a Belgian adven- 
turer, that he should be selected as chief of 
a Provencal colony in the South Seas (if it 
were not accepted that M. Daudet has never 
read Dickens, we might have a passing 
thought of Martin Chuzzlewit), that the 
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colony should be a vast swindle, that Tar- 
tarin, after sustaining his part at least to 
his own satisfaction on the deck of a man- 
of-war of perfidious Albion, should drop 
into the vulgar clutches of the French law, 
and be rescued from them, only to fall from 
his high estate among the Tarasconians, and 
fly for a brief refuge to despised Beaucaire, 
and thence to the majority—these things, 
though as sad as very amusingly told things 
can he, are strictly probable. Still they are 
very sad indeed. As for the translation, 
Mr. Henry James’s name is warrant that 
M. Daudet has heen betrayed as little as 
possible. 


Even a nasty-minded person (supposing 
it possible that any critic could be nasty- 
minded) could find nothing to say against 
The Schooner Merry Chanter but that it is in 
motive a very little like another book, by 
we forget what author, called Rudder Grange. 
That we are not nasty-minded shall be 
proved, first by the fact of this forgetful- 
ness; and secondly, by our not so much as 
mentioning again the word “rudder” (though 
a schooner must have had one) or “ grange.” 
The Merry Chanter is an exceedingly 
pleasing book; and if the expressions 
of the great American joke were always 
like it, it is not from us that any question- 
ings of the jocularity thereof would 
come. For the fun here is real fun of 
situation; and if the thing were less pre- 
posterous it would be less funny—an exact 
and severe test. The young married couple 
who invest their savings in a crazy barnacle- 
clogged schooner; the four captains who 
agree to navigate it, partly out of bene- 
volence, partly to give themselves full scope 
for their favourite diversion of fishing; the 
waiting on a sandbank for a storm which 
never comes; the stowaway schoolmaster, 
who is, however, the nearest to failure; 
the butcher, a most excellent person, who 
must he the American representative of the 
elder branch of the family which produced 
his eraftsfellow in The HTunting of the Snark; 
Lord Crabstairs, who is Mr. Stockton’s com- 
plimentary idea of a British lord; the 
ghost-baker; and the Tripp family of very 
New England sisters—all make a delightful 
group. It is the best thing Mr. Stockton 
has done for a long time, and good enough 
to wipe out the memory of a dozen -1rdis 
Claverdens. 


Mr. Ilugh Westbury made something of 
a hit with Acte, and not undeservedly. We 
fear he will hardly make one with Zhe 
Deliverance of Robert Carter; and we are 
sure that, if he does, he will not deserve it. 
There are good things in the hook—some 
even which might be called very good—but 
they are sandwiched in the erudest way 
with other things which are not good at all. 
Robert Carter was the son of a Dissenting 
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young wife of an aged minister fell in love 
with him. What happened then we tell 
not, for summary is not criticism. But after- 
wards he had an ineffective flirtation with 
one Dora, and was nearly converted, but 
not quite, to the Roman Church, and settled 
down into a set grey life till he was delivered 
for the last time by pallida mors or la camarde, 
according as we adopt the language of one 
or other of his horn-books. Of such a story 
there is little more tv be said than that all 
depends on the telling of it, and what we 
have said above amounts to adding that 
Mr. Westbury has not told it well. He 
digresses and preaches, in a would-be Thack- 
erayan manner, far too much. He gives us 
not even a coherently projected character of 
his hero, to serve as connecting link tohis very 
disjointly and phantasmagorically arranged 
procession of scenes ; his jesting is sometimes 
heavy, and his tone not seldom what some 
readers will certainly, though, perhaps, un- 
justly, think a little vulgar. Aunt Golding, 
a sort of younger Miss Crawley, is a good 
opportunity lost, whether from actual want 
of power or from timidity we do not quite 
know. Claire, the minister’s wife, is shadowy; 
and Dora a mere lay figure. The occasional 
soul-pictures, as some say, of Robert Carter 
at different times are better, but hardly save 
the book. 


We have seen some good work in different 
kinds of fiction from Mr. Manville Fenn, 
but we are afraid that we cannot include 
A Double Knot among it. That it may 
amuse some people we think not improbable; 
but for ourselves we find it a most unlucky 
welter of improbable incident, undigested 
character, dialogue such as never came out of 
any human mouth except in a book or on the 
stage, representations of society which show 
no familiarity with the things represented, 
and comedy which to us, at any rate, is 
simply dreary. We are sorry to be so 
outspoken, but the worst possible compli- 
ment to a workman who can do good work 
is to praise his work when it is bad. 


Gottfried Keller, who died but the other 
day, may be almost said to have been 
famous; he was certainly known by all 
who knew anything about modern German 
literature as the author of village tales as 
original as Auerbach’s and of a somewhat 
older and more strictly German fashion. 
They are very characteristic and very 
interesting, with that odd mixture of 
fantastic humour, romantic sentiment, and 
simple human pathos, which made _ its 
appearance in the great German taletellers 
of the end of the last century and has not 
varied much since. There is nothing in 
Keller—at least in these tales—of the New 
Spirit, and we grumble not thereat. Un- 
luckily he is very badly translated, the 
lingo in which his tales appear being 





deacon and draper. He was first ‘ de- 
livered”” hy an aunt who brought him up | 
in the lap of luxury on champagne, Horace, 
and Mademoiselle de Maupin (“that Horace | 
done into nineteenth-century French,” as | 
Mr. Westbury says in, perhaps, the very | 
oddest piece of literary eriticism that we, 
readers of Horace for thirty years and | 
devotees of Madeleine for twenty, ever read). 


neither German nor English. Relative and 
antecedent are in the wildest welter; the 
hideous ‘‘did not have” which penny-a- 
liners are spreading among us appears 
constantly ; derselbe, the most fatal enemy 
of translators from the German, triumphs 


| over this translator at every page; and there 


are numerous other shortcomings. 
Thereare some books which will pass muster 


Love’s Legacy is one of them. In such cases, 
when the books are novels, criticism becomes 
rather superfluous. They achieve their ob- 
ject; and nothing can do much more. We 
shall only indulge the malice of the censor 
by asking ‘‘ Basil’’ how on earth he scans the 
line ‘‘ Nos numerus sumus nati consumere 
fruges?”’ It is remarkably like another line 
which does scan; but we, like Landor 
on a famous occasion, consecrated a night 
of memories and of sighs to the vain effort to 
scan it in its present form. 


The scene of Doctor Cameron is American, 
and from the use of the perfectly idiotic term 
*‘ blonde ” for a man we presume the author- 
ship is American also. It may be Miss 
Lucy Pancoast Smith’s first venture ; and, if 
so, we devoutly hope she will never make 
another like it, for it is not even amusingly 
bad. 

GrorcEe SarnTsBury. 








SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.—Domestic Papers 
of the Reign of Charles I., 1644-1645. Edited by 
W. D. Hamilton. (Printed for H.M.’s Station - 
ery Office.) Students of the history of the 
Civil War may be roughly divided into two 
classes; those who care for the politics more 
than for the war, and those who care for the 
war more than for the politics. Mr. Hamilton 
caters for both classes. Several iniercepted 
Royalist letters, which have found their way 
into the collection now in the Record Office, 
reveal the schemes and hopes in which Charles 
and his Court found comfort. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hamilton gives us the dry business- 
like despatches of the Parliamentary military 
commanders, thereby helping us to under- 
stand what the method was which led them 
from the surrender at Lostwithiel to the 
triumph of Naseby. 


THE Srory or THE Nations.—Switzerland. 
By Lina Hug and R. Stead. (Fisher Unwin.) 
The history of Switzerland, though of course 
not wanting in striking incidents, is not very 
easy to relate effectively in small compass, 
owing to the lack of visible unity in large por- 
tions of it, and the obscurity of the causes 
which led to many of its most important events. 
The authors of this volume have, however, at 
any rate succeeded in producing a very attrac- 
tive story. It may possibly be thonght that 
too much space has been given to the early 
history of the country before a Swiss nation 
existed, and that the affairs of Ziirich, to which 
canton Mme. Hug herself belongs, receive a 
somewhat disproporti: ate amount of attention. 
But these faults, if such they are, do not in any 
way lessen the interest of the book. The 
political constitution oi Switzerland is clearly 
described in its main features, although, in view 
of the extreme ignorance of the subject which 
revails in England, a little more detail would 
ave been desirable. The legendary por- 
tions of the history are on the whole rightly 
dealt with—neither ignored on the one hand 
nor, on the other hand, treated as_ literal 
fact. The literary and scientific history of the 
country has not been overlooked. There are « 
few points which in a book for English readers 
ought to have been noticed at length, though 
native readers, no doubt, will not require any 
information respecting them. For example, it 


would be impossible to obtain from this book 
any clear idea of the differences between French 
and German Switzerland; indeed, there 1s 
nothing to show in what parts of the country the 
two languages are respectively prevalent. It 





She died and left him well off, and the | better for reading than for criticising ; and 


js to be presumed that Mr. Stead’s share in the 
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work is chiefly that of a translator. He is 


entitled to the high praise involved in saying 
that the book reads like an original; but he is 
too fond of using French words and phrases, 
and we observe some curious eccentricities in the 
rendering of foreign proper names. ‘‘ Loewen 
on the Dyle,” fer instance, is known to English 
people as Louvain; and few readers who do not 
know German will guess what is meant when 
“it is said that Charles the Bold intended to 
make himself ‘‘a Welsh-German sovereign.” 


Dreamland in History. The Story of the 
Norman Dukes. By H. D. M. Spence, D.D. 
(Isbister.) The ‘learned leisure ” which, even 
in these bustling days, attaches to the office of 
Dean has been well spent by Dr. Spence in 
studying the history of that remarkable race 
which had so large a hand in the making of 
England. Warm as is the Dean’s admiration 
for what the Normans did in this country, he 
scarcely does them full justice when he says: 
‘almost the only visible trace which this great 
people have left are a few grand and stately 
minsters, such as Durham and Norwich, Ely 
and Gloucester, and a number of curious and 
interesting churches.”” For the Normans were 
essentially a castle-building race; and though 
time and circumstances have dealt more hardly 
with the fortress than with the cathedral, 
there are plenty of noble structures which still 
exhibit in their massive masonry the 
characteristics of Norman architecture—stern- 
ness and solidity. Dean Spence divides his 
very attractive volume into two divisions; the 
first is occupied with the story of Rollo and his 
mighty line, the second with the annals of the 
Norman abbey of Gloucester. Both are en- 
riched with numerous engravings by Mr. 
Herbert Railton of: architectural gems drawn 
from Bayeux, Rouen, Fécamp, and elsewhere, 
as well as from Gloucester; and the result is so 
satisfactory that it would be hard to find any 
gift-book of the season which surpasses it in 
beauty and interest. Of course, the Dean 
writes popularly, and, therefore, minute 
accuracy in detail is occasionally wanting ; but 
he succeeds in putting before his readers a good 
picture of Norman times, and from his Dream- 
land many will carry away more substantial 
knowledge than they have previously had. The 
inspiring influence of the Deanery—portions of 
which belong to the eleventh or twelfth century 
—has been deeply felt by its present occupant, 
and this is as it should be. 


Paper and Parchment: Historical Sketches. 
By A. C. Ewald. (Ward & Downey.) The 
tasteful and appropriate binding of this 
volume predisposes us in favour of its 
contents. They, indeed, are distinctly 
miscellaneous in character, and relate to no 
single period in history. The Domesday 
Book and its companion, the Valor Ecclesias- 
ticus, form the subject of two papers, while 
‘* Karly Parliamentary Procedure” and ‘‘ Our 
Archives ” are treated popularly in two other 
essays. These, with the stories of Fulk Fitz 
Warine and the Maid of Norway, are useful as 
well as interesting studies; but the diaries of 
Henry Machyn and Narcissus Luttrell are 
already so well known that the extracts from 
them scarcely deserve republication. 
Fowell Buxton’s life is told—not for the first 
time—at some length, and we have a paper on 
‘‘Nihilism,”’ which belongs rather to the 
political history of modern Russia than to the 
special domain in literature where Mr. Ewald 
has already won distinction. Among our 
national records he is at home; and his past 
researches have proved, as his present will 
prove, helpful to the historian and interesting 
to the general reader. In fact, the latter has, 
we expect, often been converted into the 





past given by Mr, Ewald. 


Sir | 


| (Glasgow : William Hodge.) 


| be called, the condensation is too great. 


better how inexhaustible they are, or is more 
skilful in drawing from them things “ new and 
old.” 
Trial Combat. By George Neilson. 
This is a most 
useful book of reference ; history it can hardly 
It is 
somewhat surprising how very small in amount 
is the English literature on the subject. The 
interest that it ought to inspire is by no 
means merely antiquarian in the narrow sense 
of the word. It touches on many points on 


by 


| theology, and is connected at almost every point 








with folk-lore. The modern duel—extinct in 
England, but still in a flourishing condition in 
most parts of continental Europe—is its last 
survival. No longer an appeal to the judg- 
ment of God, as the mediaeval combats were, it is 
now a mere compound of savagery and vanity, 
which we may hope the common sense of man- 
kind will soon stamp out. If Mr. Neilson’s 
volume were of no other value, it would be 
most useful from the classified list of duels to 
be found in the index. 


Guillotine the Great. By Graham Everitt. 
(Ward & Downey.) This is not a volume of 
the ‘‘ shilling shocker” type, as its name might 
seem to apply, but a series of essays on the 
French Revolution written in a_ reflective 
strain. Mr. Everitt is « Conservative of the 
thoughtful sort, and has illustrated his views 
by taking his incidents from the three periods 
of the Terror, the Direciory, and the Con- 
sulate. He prefaces these with an account of 
the birth of ‘‘Queen Guillotine.” In April, 
1789, Dr. Guillotine took his seat as oneof the 
deputies for Paris, but in the National Assembly 
he bore the character of an amiable bore. His 
hobby was « humane apparatus for de- 
capitating criminals. He was not the inventor 
of the machine that bears his name, but the 
guillotine was called after him in derision by a 
Royalist satirist. The burr stuck, and to the 
satire the ‘‘ realised idea ’’ owes it name (p. 51). 
Dr. Guillotine himself died in his bed, but his 
lampooner was killed in the massacres of 
August 10, 1792. Mr. Everitt is very severe 
on Florelle de St. Just. He regards him as 
Robespierre’s master, thus inverting the re- 
ceived relationship. But if this were so, it is 
singular that Robespierre did not sacrifice him 
to the demon of envy, as he did Danton, Our 
author quotes M. Edouard Fleury: ‘‘ The 
Robespierre of the Constituent Assembly was 
an ambitious and powerless nobody.” His 
ambition was plain enough, but where was the 
lack of power? It is charitable to remember 
that St. Just was a very young man and a prig; 
and he might have remained both the one and 
the other had he lived to a ripe old age. ‘‘ No 
one,” writes Thiers of St. Just, ‘‘ ever enjoyed 
so perfect a reputation for purity and virtue. 
Mr. Everitt has no difficulty in showing that 
this reputation was ill-deserved ; but he seems to 
us to lay too little stress on the good feature 
in St. Just’s character, his complete indifference 
to money. In these days when Socialists, so- 
called,’ are found promoting companies and 
speculating on the Stock Exchange, we may be 
allowed to admire the young Frenchman who, 
when he could have ‘ plunged his arms elbow- 
deep into the wealth which his exactions 
enabled him to gather into the Republican 
exchequer,”’ died, as he had lived, ‘‘ina state 
bordering upon absolute poverty.” Mr. 
Everitt then deals with Linguet, who, in his 
day, was the Dr. Kenealy of France. He is 
now completely forgotten; but in his lifetime 
he enjoyed a European reputation, and the 
mere catalogue of his works occupies two and a 
half columns of the Nouvelle Biographie Générale. 


ten bee Into This prolific writer carried on a journalistic 
student by the insight into the treasuries of the | warfare with most of the leading men of his 


No one knows | day. 


He was the opponent of the French 





Academy and of the French Bar: it is needless 
to add that in his conflict with both these 
powerful bodies he was discomfited. He was 
imprisoned in the Bastille under the old régime, 
and died by the guillotine under the Terror. 
Mr. Everitt dubs him “an enemy of the 
people.” But the unfortunate Linguet seems 
to have been no one’s enemy but his own. The 
two last studies in Mr. Everitt’s book are 
entitled ‘‘ The Second in Command of the Army 
of the Interior” and ‘‘ A Tragedy of Blunders.” 
The first describes the rise of Napoleon to the 
Consulate, and the second the murder of the 
Due d’Enghien. It is difficult to see the con- 
nexion of the latter crime with ‘ Guillotine the 
Great”; but, be this as it may, the author may 
- a to be interesting, if discursive, to the 
ast. 


Monograph of the Gainsborough Parish Reqisters. 
By the Rev. J. Gurnhill. (Elliot Stock.) This is 
a piece of good work, though arranged on a 
cumbrous system and rather diffuse. The 
curiosities of Parochial Registers are best dis- 
played in chronological order, when notes can 
be affixed wherever deemed needful. Besides a 
chronological review, Mr. Gurnhill indulges in 
chapters on trades and occupations named in 
the registers, on surnames, on christian names, 
place-names and the like. The account of 
Thonock, too, in the Appendix is out of place. 
The Vicarage of Gainsborough was originally 
founded by the Knights Templars, and at the 
dissolution of that order passed to the 
Hospitallers, and in 1547 to the Bishops of 
Lincoin. Only two worthies seem to have been 
born in the parish-—Bishop Simon Pattrick in 
1626, and the late Prof. Mozley (whom Mr. 
Gurnhill does not name), in 1813. The registers 
of Gainsborough begin in 1564. The editor of 
these pages seems to think the entry (in 1626), 
‘*an old girle,” an offence against good taste ; 
but an entry (in 1638), probably by the same 
hand, of one Thos. Brown as ‘‘a young 
youth” explains it. The phrase had acquired 
none of the light usage which it possesses at 
present, and simply meant a woman of twenty- 
five, say, as opposed to a lad of thirteen or the 
like. The christian name Abra, found in these 
registers in the form of its variant Aphra, 
belongs to a once celebrated lady, Mrs. Behn, 
who was buried in Westminster Abbey ; while 
Genniver is only an East Anglian form of the 
Cornish Jennifer, the name of King Arthur's 
faithless spouse. Mr. Gurnhill’s book is of 
considerable value to Lincolnshire archaeo- 
logists, and it is as well to remind them that 
only 260 copies have been printed, 


THE pages of Mr. G. C. Boase’s Collectuneu 
Cornubiensia (Truro: Netherton & Worth) 
supply ample evidence of laborious industry, 
coupled with intense enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject. In ages to come the antiquaries of the 
West of England will be grateful to him for the 
immense mass of genealogical information which 
he has collected and arranged for their benefit. 
No volume showing such minute research on 
the history of Cornishmen had _ previously 
appeared, and it is probable that many years 
will elapse before it finds a suecessor. All the 
matter which it contains cannot he said to be 
of equal value; but there is not a Cornishman, 
however wide his knowledge of his native 
country may be, who will not find within its 
covers an abundance of facts alike novel and 
interesting. To the biographical portion of 
his labours Mr. Boase has added a diary of his 
grandfather's actions while Mayor of Penzance 
at the beginning of this century. The record 
of this mayor’s proceedings illustrates the 
difficulties attending the law of settlement and 
the apprenticeship of pauper children ; while in 
more than one passage it reveals the internecine 
quarrels which divided the unreformed corpora- 
tions. Through the expense of the journey, the 
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sons of the middle-class Cornishmen were 
unable in the opening decades of this century 
to attend the larger schools of the Midland 
counties, and many of them were sent across 
the Channel to perfect their education in 
Brittany. St. Pol de Léon was selected as their 
abode, both for its proximity to the port of 
Roscoff and for the cheapness of living there ; 
and Mr. Boase prints a very entertaining 
diary of a visit which a party of parents and 
children paid to that decayed seat of ecclesiasti- 
cal learning. The names of the masters of the 
numerous grammar schools which once existed 
in Cornwall have received Mr. Boase’s special 
attention. Some of these establishments—the 
grammar school of Helston for instance—have 
flourished under names of distinction in the 
church, and have nurtured many illustrious 
pupils. To crown the work an exhaustive 
fale of its contents has been added. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Kecan Pau, TreNcH, TRUBNER 
& Co, will publish immediately Some Con- 
tributions to the Earlier Life of Cardinal 
Newman, by his brother, Mr. F. W. Newman. 


Mr. Thomas Harpy is writing a story en- 
titled ‘‘To Please his Wife,” for the forth- 
coming periodical Llack and White. 


Messrs. Hutcuinson & Co. have in the 
press The Childhood and Youth of Charles 
Dickens, by Mr. Robert Langton. The work 
will consist largely of original information, in- 
cluding a fragment of hitherto unpublished 
MS., partly in facsimile, illustrated with more 
than eighty-five engravings on wood from 
drawings by Mr. W. Hull, Mr. Edward Hull, and 
the author. A limited edition will be printed 
on hand-made paper. 


A work on which the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns 
has been long engaged will be published shortly 
hy Messrs. Cassell & Co, It will be entitled 
firaven on the Rock; or the historical accuracy 
of the Bible, confirmed by reference to the 
Assyrian and Egyptian monuments in the 
British Museum and elsewhere. The book will 
be illustrated by 171 engravings, chiefly from 
photographs of these monuments. 

WE are informed that ‘‘ Carmen Sylva,” the 
Queen of Roumania, has received the Albert 
and Victoria decoration from Queen Victoria. 


Pror. J. P. N. LANb, of Leyden, who (with 
J. van Vloten) edited in 1882-83 for the Spinoza 
Memorial Committee the splendid two volumes 
of Opera, is now, after long preparation, seeing 
through the press a collected edition (in three 
volumes) of the philosophical works of Arnold 
Geulincx, Spinoza’s Flemish contemporary. A 
balance left over from the Spinoza Memorial 
Fund has been happily devoted by the com- 
mittee to this purpose. In the last number of 
the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Prof. 
Land had an article on Geulinex and the forth- 
coming edition of his works. It contains so 
much information about the great Occasionalist 
thinker, who is very little known in this 
country, that it will be translated for the April 
number of Mind. 


Tue Piblioygraphie Basque of Prof. Julien 
Vinson (Paris: Maisonneuve) may be expected 
in the course of February. It will contain 
twelve facsimilies of the rarest and most 
interesting titles, and mention of all Basque 
books and books on the Basque language. 
Newspaper articles and quotations from Basque 
hooks will follow in a later supplement. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD announces for issue 





this month the first number of a new quarterly 
periodical, to be entitled Arnold's Literary 
List, which will form a classified guide to the | 
books published in the United States and in | 


France. Reviews will be given of some of the 
books described, either specially written or 
extracted from American and French literary 
journals, Information as to forthcoming pub- 
fications and other matters of literary interest 
will also be included. 


Mr. Ewior Srock announces for early 
publication The English Re-discovery of America, 
by J. B. and Marie A. Shipley. 


Messrs Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. have in 
the press a criticism of General Booth’s social 
scheme, by Canon Dwyer. 


Tuk second edition of Mr. Wemyss Reid’s 
Life of Lord Houghton is now entirely ex- 
hausted. A third edition will he ready about 
January 15. 


A GERMAN translation has just appeared of 
the anonymous medical novel, St. Pernard’s, 
published some time ago by Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein. 

THE corporation of London have decided to 
place a brass commemorative tablet on the 
walls of the new council chamber at Guildhall, 
as nearly as may be on the site of a former 
chamber, in which, on January 5, 1641, King 
Charles I. went to demand the surrender of the 
five members of Parliament—Hollis, Haselrig, 
Pym, Hampden, and Strode. 


THE first meeting for the new year of the 
Richmond Athenaeum—of which Sir M. Grant- 
Enuff is president—will be held on Monday next, 
January 12, when Mr. C. V. Godby will read a 
paper on “The Stuart Period.”” Among the 
other arrangements are two lectures to be 
given in connexion with the Lower Thames 
Valley branch of the Selborne Society : ‘‘ Early 
Man in the Thames Valley, and the Animals he 
saw and hunted,” by Dr. H. Woodward; and 
‘Gilbert White, of Selborne,” by the Rev. 
Percy Myles. 

AT the meeting of the Ethical Society, at 
Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday next, January 
11, at 7.30, Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, formerly 
fellow of University College, Oxford, will read 
a paper entitled ‘“‘ In Darkest England on the 
Wrong Track.” 


THE next meeting of the Library Association 
will be held in the Clerkenwell Public Library 
on a next, January 12, at 8 p.m., when 
papers will be read on ‘‘ How the Acts were 
Carri¢d in Clerkenwell,” by Mr. William 
Robson, vice-chairman of the library, and 
on ‘‘The Working of the Library,” by the 
librarian, Mr. J. D. Brown. 


Count HENRY RvssELL has just published 
at Pau a second and much improved edition of 
his Pau, Biarritz, Pyrenees. This is an 
excellent and thoroughly trustworthy guide 
for the winter visitor to these localities, and to 
all the excursions which can be made at that 
season. The author knows the Pyrenees better 
than anyone living, and writes enthusiastically 
on his subject. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN have now added Shelley 
to that uniform series of single-volume editions 
of modern poets, which already includes 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Matthew Arnold. 
The editor is Prof. Edward Dowden, who has 
prefixed an introduction, giving a short sketch 
of the poet’s life, and a statement of the sources 
of his text. The collected poems by the widow 
form, of course, the groundwork, supplemented 
—equally, of course—by the labours of Mr. W. 
M. Rossetti, Mr. H. BuxtonForman, and Dr. R. 
Garnett. Some use has also been made of Mr. 
Woodberry’s notes to the MS. volume of poems 
now in the library of Harvard College, U.S.; 


but out of consideration for the wishes of Mr. | tain a good position. 


Dowden has given an account of them in his 
biography. No reference, either, is given to 
the letters of Harriet, published in the New 
York Nation of June 6 and 13, 1890. At the 
end are some textual notes, a list of Shelley’s 
princi writings, the order of the poems 
published in his lifetime, and indexes to titles 
'and first lines. For frontispiece, we have a 
| new engraving, by Mr. Louis Godfrey, of the 
|well-known portrait by Miss Curran, the 
'daughter of the Irisu wit. By far the best 
engraving of this we should judge to be that in 
vol. i. of Buxton Forman’s four-volume edition, 
| which is repeated in vol. ii. of Dowden’s Life. 
_The present one differs so materially, in details 
as well as in expression of features, that an 
accurate reproduction by facsimile seems to be 





called for. The origi ting is now to be 
seen at the so-called Guelph Exhibition, which 
would not be complete without a portrait of the 
author of ‘‘ Swelfoot the Tyrant.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Str GEorGE G, SToxEs is at present delivering 
a course of four Gifford Lectures on ‘ Natural 
Theology at the University of Edinburgh.” 


Pror. Stuart POOLE proposes to continue 
his courses of ‘‘ Elementary Archaeology” at 
University College, Gower-street, with the aid of 
Mr. St. Chad Boscawen for Babylonia, Prof. 
Roger Smith for Greek Architecture, Mr. Cecil 
Harcourt Smith for Greek Vases, taking himself 
Greek Sculpture and Engraving. There will 
be in all eleven lectures, and fourteen or more 
visits to the British Museum. The professor 
will give the free introductory lecture on 
January 14, at 5 p.m. 


THE following elections to fellowships at 
Owens College, Manchester, have recently been 
made by the council for the year 1891: Bishop 
Berkeley fellowships—J. W. Cunliffe, in English 
literature: Walter Garstang, in zoology ; W. R. 
Ormandy, in chemistry; and renewed for a 
second year to P. J. Hartog, in chemical physics; 
Dr. H. W. Pomfret, in pharmacology. Honorary 
research fellowships—E. J. Bles, in zoology ; 
Gibson Dyson, in chemistry; J. L. Hoskyns- 
Abrahall, in chemistry ; C. H. Lees, in physics. 
Jones fellowship in history—Alice M. Cooke. 


Mr. Horace Hart, the controller of the 
University Press, Oxford, is prepared to take 
photographic negatives from MSS., priated 
books, &c., belonging to the Bodlean Library 
or deposited there, and to supply prints, at the 
following rates: for a 10”x8” negative, 3s. ; 
for a silver-print (unmounted) from a 10” 8” 
negative, 4d.; for a platinotype print from a 
10” x 8” negative, 10d.; for a carbon print from 
a 10”x8” negative, 10d.; for 20 collotype 
prints with clean margins from one 10” x8” 
negative, 5s. 6d.; for 50 collotype prints, 9s. ; 
for 100 collotype prints, 12s. 


Dr. F. A. TARLETON has been elected professor 
of natural philosophy at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in succession to Prof. Williamson, who has been 
appointed to a senior tutorship. 


CatcuTTa UNIVERSITY has for the first time 
exercised its new privilege of submitting two 
names for appointment as fellows. The elec- 
tions exci much interest among the gra- 
duates. Several candidates were put forward, 
| of whom two were chosen by ballot. 


AccoRDING to an official report recently 
published, the number of students at the twenty 
| universities of Germany during the present 
winter amounts to 28,711. Berlin comes first, 
| with 5527; Rostock last, with 371. Leipzig 
| with 3458, and Munich with 3382, each main- 
As compared with the 





Esdaile, the son of Iolanthe, none of the early | previous year, the total shows a decrease of 
pieces, contained in another MS. book in his | more than 600, distributed throughout all the 
possession, are here reprinted, though Prof. | faculties, though most conspicuous in phil- 
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osophy and natural science. This decrease is 
the more notable, as every former year since 
1872 had yielded an increase, sometimes of as 
much as 1000 students. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
OCEANUS HYEMALIS. 


Tue waves that now, with sullen roar, 
Break upon this lonely shore, 
Fill my heart with sadness, 
Thinking of the gladness 
That seems gone for evermore ; 


Thinking of the laughter gay 

Of the children, blithe as May, 
Whose rosy feet were glancing, 
er the wet sands dancing, 

To meet the gentle riplet’s play. 


Sad and silent are the sands ; 

Where the merry groups joined hands. 
Nought is heard, except the moaning 
As of fettered spirits groaning, 

Bound by Winter's icy bands. 


Yet though, beneath this sky of lead, 
Joy seems crushed and well-nigh dead, 
And the spirit weary, 
Desolate and dreary, 
Feels as if all hope were fled ; 


Over this tempestuous main 
Summer suns will shine again, 
Children’s happy voices singing, 
, 2. . . 
_ O’er the laughing ocean ringing, 
Bring peace to weary heart and brain. 


ALFRED W. BENNETT. 








OBITUARY. 
A. W. KINGLAKE. 


Tne death of Mr. Kinglake, the author of 
Kothen and the historian of the Crimean War, 
removes another member of thai brilliant band 
who form the glory of the Victorian age of 
English literature. After a lingering and pain- 
ful illness, he died at his house in Hyde Park- 
place, on Friday, January 2, in his cightieth 
year. 

Alexander William Kinglake was born in 
1811, at Wilton House, near Taunton, being the 
eldest son of a country gentleman. Among his 
brothers were Serjeant Kinglake, well known 
on the Western Circuit ; and another, still sur- 
viving, who has devoted himself to adorning the 
Shire Hall at Taunton with busts of Somerset- 
shire worthies. He was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree in 1832. He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1837, and for some time prac- 
tised in the Chancery courts. In 1857 he was 
returned to parliament for Bridgwater in the 
Whig interest ; but lost his seat in 1869, as the 
result of an election petition, which led to the 
disfranchisement of the borough. 

Kinglake became famous by the publication 
of Hsthen, in 1844; but the tour in the East 
which that book commemorates took place some 
ten years earlier, and it is said that the MS. was 
rejected by a series of publishers. Without 
anything extraordinary in the way of adven- 
ture or experience, Hsthen owes its reputation 


(which has lasted for nearly half a century) , 
partly to the author’s alertness of observation, | 


and still more to the pungency of his style. 
He belonged to that fortunate generation who 
grew up under the generous influence of the 
romantic movement, in days before the modern 
Zeit-geist of natural science, of introspection, 
and of newspapers. Like Disraeli, Bulwer- 
Lytton, and many another of that time, King- 


lake dared to trust to himself and his own | 


ideals. He has left a masterpiece in perhaps 
the most difficult department of literature, with 
which no other book ean fitly be compared. 
Except for the brilliancy of both, it is hard 
to believe that Eothen and The History of the 


War in the Crimea were written by the same pen. 
The former is as easy to read as a novel of 
Scott or a poem of Byron, and seems to have 
gushed forth fresh from the fount of a youthful 
imagination. The latter, as all know, was the 
outcome of exhausting research, protracted over 
half a lifetime, and dominated by more than 
one deep-rooted prepossession—to give them no 





harsher term. In fact, when Kinglake received 
his commission from Lady Raglan, he appears 
| to have formed the resolution to compose an 
epic, with the /Jiad/ for his model. The general 
conception of the subject, the characters of the 
| leading personages, even the exploits of individ- 
ual warriors, are all treated on a heroic scale. 
| The style, too, follows the mode of treatment, 
and rises to flights of impassioned description 
which pass the legitimate bounds of prose. 
Quite apart from the criticisms that have been 
made upon the prejudiced conception of the 
part assigned to Napoleon, and upon the 
handling of military questions, we feel (as we 
do not, after all, feel with Macaulay) that the 
author’s vehement personality has so transmuted 
the facts that the truth of history is obscured. 
Eothen will always live, by force of its direct 
appeal to the perennial sources of wit and fancy. 
The ultimate fate of the /istory of the War in the 
Crimea is less certain. Possibly, like Tacitus, it 
may continue to be read as literature, without 
regard to its evidential value. More probably 
—when the contemporary interest has passed 
away—some of its purple patches will survive 
only in Collections of English Prose as ‘‘ by the 
Author of Kothen.” 











MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


A CONSIDERABLE, and necessarily consider- 
able, space of the January number of Le Livre 
Moderne is occupied with new books, especially 
Livres I? Etrennes, with indices for the past 
year, &c. But there are some extracts from 
unpublished autograph letters, which, as the 
editor says, will interest the lovers of La I¢érité 
Documentaire ; and there is a first article on the 
portraits and miniatures of Alexandre Dumas, 
which is fully worth the price of the number. 
The illustrations are numerous and exceedingly 
interesting, though—or because—they are quite 
marvellously unlike each other. It is almost 
impossible, for instance, to reconcile the Devéria 
of 1832, taken when Dumas was by no means 
a mere boy, and looking like the portrait of a 
very fragile and ethereal curate, with the jovial 
Silenus of the later and more familiar figures, 
or even with the theatrical - looking and 
theatrically-costumed imagings of almost con- 
temporary years. One thing might, we think, 
have been omitted—a hideous, and not in the 
least witty, ‘‘ Cham” of 1859, which is certainly 
not a less libel on the skill of the artist than it 
is on the appearance of the subject. It is per- 
mitted to caricature, at need, to be as hideous 
and as savage as Maclise’s famous gibbetings of 
Talleyrand and Rogers in the Fraser 
Gallery; but if this is caricature the comic 
valentine, now happily defunct, was caricature. 
was seldom that M. de Noé stooped so 
ow. 


In the Poletin of the Real Academia de la 
| Historia for December, Fernandez Duro re- 
| prints and completes the notices and remains 
|of the works of Gonzalo de Ayora, lately 
| published by Prof. E. Cat, of Algiers. 
| Francisco Codera reports the discovery of an 
| Arabic MS., containing the leaves missing in 
| the Codex of the Escurial from which the 
Assila, which forms vol. i. of the ‘‘ Biblioteca 
| Arabico-Hispano,”’ was printed. These leaves 
will shortly appear as a supplement to vol. 
| viii. of this series. V. Barrantes gives a 
detailed review of the works on the local 
history and celebrities of Cabeza del Buey in 








Extremadura, by N. Pérez Jiménez. Padre F. 
Fita begins a critical investigation of the sources 
for the life of Ignatius de Loyola. The result is 
that he was born towards the close of 1491; 
that he never was page to King Ferdinand, 
but was brought up at Arévals by Juan 
Velasquez and his wife, to whom he was 
related; and after their disgrace, at the age of 
twenty-six, he served under Antonio Manrique, 
Duke of Najera, and joined his early com- 
panion, Alonso de Montalvo, at Pampeluna. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS, 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Lermouikrr, J. Kunstkritische Studien iib. italienische 
Malerei. 2. Bd. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 10 M. 

Pirrnt, G. Bibliografia delle tradizioni popolari «d'Italia. 
Torino: Loescher. 20M. 

Sirti, K. Wiirzburger Antiken, erliiutert. 
Stahel. 4M. 

TikKaneN, J. J. Die Genesismosaiken vy. 8. Marco in Venedig 
u. ihr Verhiiltniss za den Miniaturen der Cottonbibel. 


Wiirzbure : 


Berlin: Wasmuth. 6M. 
Verneau, R. Cing années de séjour aux iles Canaries. 
Paris: Hennuyer. 12 fr. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Erxayx, E. Das Frankfurter Gewerberecht von 1617—1631. 
Tiibingen: Laupp. 3 M. 60 I. 
Greaorovius, F. Die grossen Monarchien od. die Welt- 
reiche in der Geschichte. Miinchen: Franz. 80 Pi. 
Matesxo, J. Polens Kinige u. Herrscher. 9. Lig. Wien: 
Perles. 2M. 

Porncnuav, A. Die livliindisehe Geschichtsliteratur im J. 
1889. Riga: Kymmel. 1M. 

Urxunpensven der Stadt u. Landschaft Ziirich. 2. Bad. 


1. Hilfte. Ziirich: Hohr. 6 M. 25 Pf. 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Avenarivs, R.  Kritik der reinen Erfahrung. 2 Bd. 

Leipzig: Reisland. 14M. 

Dreirckyetz, das schweizerische. 5. Bad. 
Beobachtgn. im Tessiner Basisnetze, auf Gibris u. 
Simplon. Ziirich: Hohr. 10M. 

Srevrer, C. Reisen im Archipel der Philippinen. 2. Thl. 
5. Bd. Die Tagfalter-Rhopalocera, vy. G. Semper. 5. Life. 
Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 24 M. 


Astronomische 


PHILOLOGY. 


Binwiorurk, altenglische. 4. u. 5. Bd. Leipzig: Reisland. 
24M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


RALF STRODE. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge: Jan. 2, 1891. 


I shall feel much obliged for information 
concerning MSS. of Radulphus Strodus (Ralf 
Strode), and for any MS. biographical notices 
of him. There must be MSS. of this writer’s 
works (Latin or English) in some of the Italian 
libraries. 

Dempster quotes as one of his authorities the 
**Collectanea”” and ‘‘Historia Ecclesiae 
Scoticae,”” or some such works of Gilbertus 
Brounus (or Brunus). Do any of these works 
exist ? The writer of the article on Gilbert 
Brown in the Dictionary of National Biography 
does not refer to Dempster’s account. The 
‘‘ Historia ” is said to have been continued by 
Richard Brown, Gilbert’s ‘‘nepos.”” Were 
these volumes merely part of Dempster’s usefiil 
library of fiction’ Some Scotch antiquary can 
perhaps help me. 

I am at present pursuing a course of investi- 
gation which may eventually place Ralf Strode 
among the foremost of our early writers as the 
poet of the ‘ Pearl,” &c.; but at present the 
evidence is altogether circumstantial, and any 
definite statement would be premature. In my 
search for the lost poet I have had the gener- 
ous help of Dr. Horstmann, given in the true 
spirit of literary comradeship. The result of 
my investigation will appear in my forthcoming 
edition of the poem. I am anxious to find 
some missing links. 

I, GOLLANCz, 
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BROWNING AND DANTE. 
4, Cleveland Gardens, W.: December 22, 1890. 


A short time ago I was asked by the Browning 
Society to write a Primer to Browning, to accom- 
pany and supplement the shilling volume of 
Selections from his works. In the preparation 
of this Primer I have come across much that 
is interesting to readers of Browning, but 
too much matter of detail to be included in the 
condensed account to which I shall have to 
restrict myself. 





Two such points, which have arisen lately, | 


may be of interest to your readers. 
In “‘ One Word More”’ this passage occurs :— 


** Dante once prepared to paint an angel : 

Whom tg please? You whisper ‘ Beatrice.’ 

While he mused and traced it and retraced it 

(Peradventure with a pen corroded 

Still by drops of that hot ink he dipped for, 

When, his left hand i’ the hair o’ the wicked, 

Back he held the brow and pricked its stigma, 

Bit into the live man’s flesh for parchment, 

Loosed him, laughed to see the writing rankle, 

Let the wretch go festering through Florence)— 

Dante who loved well because he hated, 

Hated wickedness that hinders loving, 

Dante standing, studying his angel, 

In there broke the folk of his Inferno. 

Says he—‘ Certain people of importance 

(Such he gave his daily dreadful line to) 

iintered and would seize, forsooth, the poet.’ 

Says the poet—‘ Then I stopped my painting. 

The allusions were not clear to me, and I 
have obtained (through Dr. Furnivall) an ex- 
planation from Mr. W. M. Rossetti, which is 
too useful to leave unpublished. Mr. Rossetti 
writes : 

‘*T understand the allusions, but Browning is 
far from accurate in them. 

1. Towards the end of the Vita Nuova, Dante says 
that, on the first anniversary of the death of 
seatrice, he began drawing an angel, but was 
interrupted by certain people of distinction, who 
entered ona visit. Browning is therefore wrong 
in intimating that the angel was painted ‘ to please 
Beatrice.’ 

**2. Then Browning says that the pen with 
which Dante drew the angel was, perhaps, 
corroded by the hot ink in which it had previously 
been dipped for the purpose of denouncing a 
certain wretch—i.¢., one of the persons named in 
his Inferno. This about the ink, as such, is 
Browning’s own figure of speech, not got out of 
Dante. 

‘*3. Then Browning speaks of Dante’s having 
* his left hand i’ the hair o’ the wicked,’ &c. This 
refers to Inferno, Canto 32, where Dante meets 
(among the traitors to their country) a certain 
Bocca degli Abati, a notorious Florentine traitor, 
dead some years back, and Dante clutches and 
tears at Bocca’s hair to compel him to name him- 
self, which Bocca would much rather not do. 

‘*4. Next Browning speaks of this Bocca as 
being a ‘live man.’ Here Browning confounds 
two separate incidents. Bocca is not only damned, 
but also dead; but further on—Canto 33—Dante 
meets another man, a traitor against his familiar 
friend. This traitor is Frate Alberigo, one of the 
Manfredi family of Faenza. This Frate Alberigo 
was, though damned, not, in fact, dead; he was 
still alive, and Dante makes it out that traitors of 
this sort are liable to have their souls sent to hell 
before the death of their bodies. A _ certain 
Branca d’Oria, Genoese, is in like case—damned, 
but not dead. 

‘*5, Browning proceeds to speak of ‘the wretch 
going festering through Florence.’ This is a 
relapse into his mistake—the confounding of the 
dead Florentine Bocca degli Abati with the living 
(though damned) Faentine and Genoese traitors, 
Frate Alberigo and Bocca d’Oria, who had nothing 
to do with Florence.”’ 

I have just heard from America that Mr. 
George Willis Cooke (who is compiling a 
Browning Lexicon) has traced the ‘ Cardinal 
and the Dog” story (Asolando) to the Grand 
Dictionnaire ITistorique, where it is told in a 
slightly different form of a certain Cardinal 


,79 





Marcel Crescentio. Mr. Cookehas also traced the 
“Monk and Monkey” story of the ‘‘ Ponte 
dell Angelo” (Asolando) to the Annales des 
Capucins of Father Boverie, i.e., Zacherie 
Boverius, also noted in the Grand Dictionnaire 
Historique. Mr. Cooke is doing his work so 
thoroughly that it will be a real gain to all 
students of Browning. 
EstHer Pu. DEFRIES. 








WITY WAS TIE I1ORSE DRIVEN BEFORE IT WAS 
RIDDEN ? 
Oxford: Jan. 3, 1891. 

I think it was Darwin who said that ‘the 
effects of false inferences are but of little 
moment, for everyone feels a pleasure in setting 
them right, but that false facts are most 
dangerous, because there may be but few who 
can point out their untruth.” 

It is not my object to set right the inferences 
which Mr. William Ridgeway has drawn in the 
AcADEMY of January 3 as to the priority of 
driving horses. On the contrary, I quite agree 
with him. But the fact which he quotes, ‘“ that 
in the Rig Veda there is nothing to show that 
the art of riding was practised’ is not a fact, 
as by this time every student of the Veda 
knows. 

F. Max MULLER. 





London: Jan. 5, 1891. 


It is difficult to agree with Prof. Ridgeway’s 
theory expounded in the ACADEMY of Janu- 
ary 4, that the reason why the horse was 
driven before being ridden by the ancients was 
owing to its small size, ‘even long after 
domestication.” 

With regard to this animal as used by the 
Egyptians, whom he cites in the beginning of 
his letter, its size as shown on the monuments 
is by no means diminutive. 

It is true that the horse was not introduced 
into Egypt till the time of the Hyksos 
(cire. 1700 B.c.), and the earliest mention of it 
on the bas-reliefs is not until the reign of 
Thothmes I. (circ. 1633 B.c.), where it is called 
by its Semitic name, Sus, in the tomb of 
Aahmes Pen-nukheb, at El-Kab. But from 
this reign it became a favourite theme of con- 
temporary art; and who does not know the 
bas-relief of Rameses the Great charging with 
his favourite pair named ‘‘ Victory in Thebes,” 
with their reins tied about his waist, as he 
dashes among the rebellious Khita ? 

Now the size of these horses as represented 
by the Egyptian artist is not abnormally small 
in proportion to the warriors. The king, of 
course, is drawn larger than the ordinary men 
about him; but the chariot and horses he is 
driving are relatively large, and were he to 
alight and stand between his chargers his head 
and neck only would be visible above the centre 
of their backs. 

M.M. Perrot and Chipiez remark that as 
the horse was only introduced into Egypt 
when her art had become conventionalised, he 
is almost always poorly drawn. His body is 
weak and unsubstantial, though bis head is well 
set on, and his neck and shoulders are good. 
Yet, although his anatomy can ill compare with 
that of the animals delineated in the Memphite 
tombs of the early period, we may surmise that 
the draughtsman of the XIXth Dynasty 
drew his horse, as regards size, fairly as he 
saw him; and that being the case, he was far 
from being the ‘diminutive animal - about 
thirteen hands high” which Canon Taylor 
describes as the primitive type ranging over 
the plains of Asia and Europe. 

M. L. HERBERT McCrvre. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have had a 
conversation with Prof. Poole on this subject. 





With regard to the Asiatic horse, there is no 


doubt, he said, from the Assyrian bas-reliefs, 
that he was a large animal. The relatively 
small size of the Greek horses on the frieze of 
the Parthenon was owing apparently to the 
desire of the sculptor to give ter promin- 
ence to his heroes than to his animal forms. 

The smallness of the horse in early times, 
moreover, is not a cogent argument against its 
being ridden, as in the tomb of Tih (VIth 
Dynasty) the ass, which is smaller still, is repre- 
sented as being used for this purpose. 








ODYSSEUS AND THE CYCLOPS,. 
St. Andrews: Dec. 30, 1890. 


In answer to Mr. Watkiss Lloyd’s note, I 
may say that I do not think Homer needs any 
assistance from me. But the argument of some 
critics, who do need assistance, is_ that 
Odysseus, in the adventure with the Cyclops, 
acts out of character; and, therefore, they 
attack the unity of the ms. If I under- 
stand Mr. Watkiss Lloyd rightly, he thinks 
that the behaviour of Odysseus was not in- 
consistent, that he showed his usual prudence. 
In that case, the critical objection disappears. 
In any case, the adventure with the Cyclops is, 
as I think Mr. Lloyd will admit, essential. 
The curse of Odysseus is the result of the 
blinding of Poseidon’s son, and the wanderings 
are the result of the curse. If we remove the 
Cyclops, the poem falls to pieces. But it may be 
said—by Canon Taylor, for example—that the 
adventure may be necessary, while the temerity 
of the hero is needless, is an interpolation or 
an excresence. If Mr. Lloyd will ‘verify his 
references,” as he bids me do, he will see that 
the crew of Odysseus, for their part, thought 
him foolhardly when, after the escape, he 
taunted the Cyclops from the ship. I do not 
myself think this out of character in a man of 
spirit. But, out of character or not—and we 
are all foolish by times—if Odysseus had xot 
taunted the Cyclops, and named himself, the 
Cyclops would not have known who _his 
enemy was, and could not have appealed to 
Poseidon against him. So Poseidon, a deity 
of limited intelligence, would never have cursed 
Odysseus: he would have cursed ‘‘ No-Man.”’ 
For my own part, I believe that a more 
excellently worked-out plot than that of the 
Odyssey, in all its details, was never composed. 
Take anything out of it—as this adventure of 
the Cyclops, or even the taunt of Odysseus— 
and the poem lacks motive, and falls to pieces. 
It appears to me that this is obvious to any 
student of literature, or even to any reviewer 
of novels. This is part of Mr. Gladstone’s 
argument, which, with all its defects, is strong 
as a literary argument. 

By a misprint I was made to say that I was 
sorry that a certain ge in the Jliad about 
fishing was too familiar to need being quoted. 
I wrote that I was sorry Homer’s men fished 
with bait, an angling ners: As to the 
main question, probably Mr. Lloyd and I are 
agreed. I do not think Odysseus inconsistent ; 
but, even if he was, his conduct was necessary 
to the story. He was bound to let Polyphemus 
know with whom he had the fend for his lost 
eye. 
. ANDREW LANG. 








‘* WIDERSHINS.”’ 
London: January 6, 1891. 


I dare say my friend Mr. Gollancz is in the 
right in his etymology of ‘ widershins,”’ 
though phonetically he does not account for 
the aspirated sibilant, nor semasiologically for 
the specialised meaning, ‘contrary to the sun’s 
course.” 

But in his incursions into folk-lore he betrays 
the amateur. In the first place one can 
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hardly call an etymology of ‘‘ widershins,” 
connecting it with the German wider Schein, a 
‘‘folk-etymology.” It can be traced to a 
definite individual; and, besides, the folk do not 
derive from foreign languages. He is again 
wrong in thinking that to do things contrari- 
wise is a spell against the Evil One. It is, on 
the contrary, the way to put oneself in his 
power. To say the Paternoster backwards 
was the witches’ way of swearing allegiance to 
Lucifer. So, too, going round a_ church 
‘“‘ widershins ” would have put Burd Ellen into 
the power of the King of Elfland. Indeed, if 
Mr. Weller had been a folk-lorist he would have 
doubtless given the advice, ‘‘ Beware of wider- 
shins;” and so say I from the folk-lore point of 
view to my friend Mr. Gollancz. 
JOSEPH JACOBS. 








‘* 4 MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM.” 

King’s College, London: January 3, 1891. 
With reference to Prof. Skeat’s interesting 
note (ACADEMY, December 27, 1890), allow 
me to say that the connexion between Shak- 
spere’s ‘“‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
Chaucer's ‘‘ Merchant’s Tale”’ has been pointed 
out, indirectly at least, by German critics. In 
commenting on Goethe’s Walpurgisnachtstraum, 
or “ Oberon’s and Titania’s Golden Wedding,” 
several of them, but most distinctly Herr von 
Loeper, mention the fact that Shakspere’s 
drama suggested to Goethe his humorous /nter- 
mezzo; and they refer at the same time to 
Chaucer’s tale, which was also made use of 
by Wieland in his composition of ‘‘ Oberon,” 
after having read Chaucer’s poem in Pope’s 

adaptation. 
C. A. BUCHHEIM. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Jan. 11, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: ‘ The 
Church of Latter-Day Saints,” by Mr. J. H. Anderson. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘In Darkest England on the 
Wrong Track,” by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 

Mowpay, Jan. 12,5 p.m. London Institution: “ Light and 
Electricity,” by Mr. Shelford Bidwell. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: Lecture III., by Mr. J. E. 
Hodgson, Professor of Painting. 

Fae Library Association: ‘‘ How the Acts were 
carri in Clerkenwell,” 4 Mr. W. Robson; “The 
Working of the Library,” by Mr. J. W. Brown. 

8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum: “ The Stuart Period,” 
by Mr. C. V. Godby. 

Tvespay, Jan. 13,8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: Anniversary 
Meeting. 

8 p-m. Civil Engineers: “Auxiliary Engines in 
connexion with the Modern Marine Engine,” by Mr. 
W. H. Allen. 

Sp.m. Colonial Institute: *‘ Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Education in the Colonies,’’ by Mr. H. F. Moore. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “An Ethnographical 
Album of the Pacific Islands,” by Messrs. J. Edge Part- 
ington and C. Heape; ‘The Source of Jade used for 
ancient Implements in Europe and America,’ by Mr. 

W. Rudler. 

Wepwespay, Jan. 11, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Steam 
Lifeboats,” by Mr. J. F. Green. 

Tucrspay, Jan. 15, 7 p.m. London Institution: “The 
British Orpheus, Henry Purcell,” with Musical Ilustra- 
tions, by Mr. W. H. Cummings. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Lecture IV., by Mr. J. E. 
Hodgson, Professor of Painting. 

Sp.m. Linnean: “Certain Points in the Morphology 
of the Cystidea,’’ by Dr. P. H. Carpenter ; “‘ A Botanical 
Visit to the Auckland Isles,”’ by Mr. T. Kirk. 

8p.m. Electrical Engincers: Inaugural Address by 
the President, Mr. W. Crookes. 

8.30 p.m. Historical: “ ‘The Political Use of the Lot 
at Athens,” by Mr. J. W. Headlam. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Jan. 16, 5 p.m. Physical : “ Photo-Electricity,” by 
Prof. G. W. Minchin; “A Lecture-Room Method of 
determining 4,” by Prof. F. R. Bawell; ‘The Chan; 
in the Absorption Spectrum of Cobalt Glass produced by 
Heat,” by Sir John Conroy. 

7.30 p.m. ivil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, ‘‘A 
Survey of the Bed of Sutton Pool, Plymouth,” by Mr. 
R. G. Hansford Worth. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: a Paper by Mr. A. W. 


Bullen. 
8 p.m. Ruskin Society: “ Fors Clavigera,’ by the 
Rev. z P. Faunthorpe. . sah — 
Saturpay, Jan. 17, 10.30a.m. Association for the Improve- 
ment of Geometrical Teaching : Annual General Meeting. 





SCIENCE. 


A Finnish Grammar. By C. N. E. Eliot. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


Fiynisu, though historically of very small 
account, is, philologically, perhaps the most 
interesting of all the so-called Finno-Ugric 
dialects. Turkish and Hungarian are the 
languages of bellicose, dominating races, 
who, after establishing themselves by force 
of arms in the midst of Aryan Europe, learnt 
the arts of peace from their more civilised 
neighbours, and gradually adapted their 
rude dialects to their new circumstances and 
enlarged spiritual horizon. The Finns, on 
the other hand, have always been a subject 
race, and their despised and neglected 
language, thrust unceremoniously aside into 
out-of-the-way corners of the world, has 
consequently been far less exposed to dis- 
turbing foreign influences. The vocabulary 
may, in quite recent times, have borrowed 
largely from Scandinavian and less plenti- 
fully from Slavonic sources; but the gram- 
mar (especially as we find it in the national 
epic, Kalewala) has probably undergone 
little change and lost few of its primitive 
forms. Its importance, in the eyes of the 
comparative philologist, is therefore con- 
siderable ; and yet the study of this curious 
and interesting language has hitherto been 
almost entirely restricted to Russian and 
Swedish scholars, who take a local interest 
in it, or to Hungarians, who, speaking a 
cognate dialect, have almost a prescriptive 
right to regard this branch of linguistic 
science as peculiarly their own. Not that 
the Finns have been altogether neglected by 
the West. In 1845 Léouzon le Due pro- 
duced a prose translation of the Kalewala, 
and since then two metrical versions have 
appeared at New York. The first of these, 
a mere selection, translated through the 
German, is of little value; but Mr. Craw- 
ford’s version, in two volumes, published in 
1888, is a sound and careful piece of work, 
which can even be placed by the side of 
Castren’s Swedish and Barna’s Hungarian 
translation. 

Sufficient interest in Finland and the 
Finns exists among us, therefore, to justify 
the publication of a Finnish Grammar, and 
Mr. Eliot’s essay (with the possible exception 
of Budenz’s “‘ Finn Nyelvtan”) is by far 
the most satisfactory attempt to deal with 
this very difficult language. The author, 
indeed, is well equipped for his task. He 
has mastered most of the many Finnish 
dialects, carefully studied the Kalewala, and 
used to advantage the best Russian and 
Swedish authorities on the subject. No 


wonder then if he has made his sub- 
ject not only intelligible but attrac- 
tive. It is difficult to pick out par- 


ticular passages for praise, where all is 
so good ; but it seems to us that the sections 
devoted to the uses of the infinitive, that 


crucial difficulty of the Finnish language, | 


are particularly lucid and happy. Mr. 
Eliot, however, does not seem to have made 
himself acquainted with the results of the 
labours of Hungarian scholars in this pro- 
vince of philology. This is not surprising, 
Hungarian being anything but a cosmo- 
politan language; but it is regrettable, as 
most of the standard works on the subject 


are written in Magyar. We allude especially 
to Budenz’s monumental Magyar-ugor dssze- 
hasonlité szxétar (Hungaro-Ugrian Compara- 
tive Dictionary), which has done for the 
Finnic what Bopp’s great Dictionary did for 
the Aryan languages. All subsequent 
investigators must to a great extent work 
upon the lines laid down by Budenz. 

We have already said that we have no 
fault to find with Mr. Eliot’s Grammar ; but 
his philology, especially as exhibited in his 
Introduction, is not always according to 
knowledge, or, perhaps we should say, 
according to facts. Thus he is inclined to 
see a resemblance between the Latin and 
Finnish declersions, which is purely fanciful ; 
and he will find few scholars to agree with 
him when he claims that, ‘‘on the whole, 
Finnish really presents no great differences 
from the Aryan languages,” or that it shows 
clearer cases of foreign influence than even 
Magyar. There can be no real analogy 
between any of the Aryan dialects and such 
a language as Finnish, which is so unmis- 
takably impressed with what may be called 
the three great stigmata of the Ugro-Altaic 
group — viz., the harmonic sequence of 
vowels, the post-positional declension, and 
the agglutinative conjugation. It is only in 
the case of Bulgarian, which has been 
Aryanised by centuries of violent and inces- 
sant friction with Aryan races, that any such 
comparison is admissible. On the other 
hand, between Finnish and her southern 
sisters Hungarian and Turkish striking 
analogies can be made out. Nay, even a 
comparison of their respective vocabularies, 
wide apart as they undoubtedly are, cannot 
fail to prove instructive if only we look a 


little below the surface. Take, for 
instance, the words Jumala and /Jsten, 
which mean “God” in Finnish and 


Hungarian respectively. Budenz has shown 
that while jo, the Hungarian word for 
** good,” lies at the root of the Finnish 
Jumala, the Finnish ¢sd, ‘father,’ lies at 
the root of the Hungarian Jsten. The same 
scholar proves to demonstration that the 
derivation of very many Hungarian words 


can only be traced with the help of the 
Finnish vocabulary, and vice-versa. One 
instance may suffice. ‘‘Man” in Hun- 


garian is ember. The first syllable ew) is 
simply a variation of the usual comparative 
form 6b —more, while ¢r — the modern 
Jerj, “male.” The real signification of 
ember, therefore, is ‘‘a big male,” /«., a 
man in contradistinction to a little male, or 
boy. An analogous distinction is found in 
the Végul dialect; while—still more remark- 
able—the Finnish word for man, ‘Aménen, is 
compounded in exactly the same way, and 
means, like the Hungarian ember, “a big 
male.”’ 

Such details, however, belong rather to a 
comparative grammar than to a work like 
Mr. Eliot’s, which simply aims at giving 
‘‘an account of Finnish sufficient to enable 
anyone to understand the grammatical 
| structure of the written language.” In 
| this, as we have already implied, the author 
has eminently succeeded. <A student must 
‘be dull indeed who cannot master the 
| principles of the Finnish iasguage with the 
aid of such a mentor as Mr. Eliot. It is 
| another question, of course, whether Finnish 
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will repay the time and trouble spent in 
learning it. Anyhow, it is the key to one 
of the half-dozen great epics of the world; 
and many will not deem that labour lost 
which enables them to read the Kalewala in 


the original. 
R. Nisser Bary. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
BUDDHAGHOSA’S DESCRIPTION OF 
ASCETICs. 


OLD HINDU 


Dedham, Exsex. 

The Dharmacistras give us many interesting 

details of hermit life in the forest; but in Pali 
texts we meet with, comparatively speaking, 
very few allusions to the practices of the Brah- 
minical ascetics, even in the oldest Buddhistic 
records. 
‘ From Baudhiayana, iii. 3, 2, we learn that 
some hermits lived on cooked food, while others 
always ate theirs raw. 
pp. 270, 271) mentions eight kinds of ascetics, 
two of whom received, as alms, (cooked) food 
from the dinigira; two ate food cooked by a 
tire (agydgdra), the rest lived on uncooked food 
picked up in the forest. 

Buddhaghosa does not (so fur as we can judge 
from the present state of his text) seem to have 
understood all the terms he employs to describe 
the various kinds of hermits; but some little 
light may be thrown upon the subject by a 
reference to the customs of the Brahminical 
ascetics. 

The eight kinds mentioned by Buddhaghosa 
are as follows : 

(1) Sapattabhariyé, (2) Unchacariya, (3) 
Anaggipakkika,* (4) Asimapikiki, (5) Asama- 
mutthiki,t (6) Dantavakkalika, (7) Pavatta- 
phalabhojino, (8) Pandupalisiki. 

The first epithet needs no explanation. The 
second has already been explained by the writer 
of these notes in the Journal of the Pili Text 
Society for 1887 (pp. 115-16). The Uicha- 
cariya mode of life corresponds to the older 
Samitha livelihood called in Pili Sam uii- 
chaka(’). This word is not recorded by 
Childers, but there is some authority for its 
use : 

‘‘Dhamme care yo pi samuiichakam care’ 
(Jat. iv., p. 66), on which the Commentator has 
the following note: ‘“Samuichakan ti 
game vi amapakkabhikkhicariyam araiiie va 
phaliphalaharawa saikhatam uicham yo careyya 
so pi dhammam eva care.” 

The Pali samuichaka may be an attempt to 
express the older samttha or samthaka, 
In a parallel passage (in Sainyutta Nikéya, i. 
4.2. 7) we find samucchakaw (v. 1. samui- 
jakam) for samuichakam. 

In verse 440, p. 76, of the Sutta Nipita we 
have the following line —‘‘ Esa muijam pari- 
hare.” 

A variant (Burmese) reading has mu ica m, 
which docs not help us much in solving the 
difficulty presented by ‘‘ esa muiijam.” On 
turning to Prof. Fausboll’s translation in Sacred 
Books of the East, verse 439, p. 71, we find, by 
some inadvertence, that the line containing 
these words has been left untranslated. The 
sense of the whole verse, however, is not much 
affected by the omission ; but still a footnote is 
needed for the information of the reader. Esa 
wppears to be a mere blunder arising out of 
esi in the preceding verse, and has no mean- 
ing in gathi 440. For ‘esa muhjam” we 
might indeed read “esiham uicham”; but 
this would be against the metre, unless we pro- 
nounce esiham as two syllables. The line 
would then mean, ‘‘ I must practise gleaning,”’ 


> 


* Printed text reads anaggapakkhika. 
+ Printed on p. 271 asammu/thika. 


Buddhaghosa (Sun., | 


| sen, ‘I must live away from the world.” We 
must, I think, amend the text by reading 
“samuichakam parihare,” whichwould 
| correspond exactly to “samufichakam 
|care” as already quoted from the Jataka 
book. 
| The phrase “‘dhamme care yo pi samuicha- 
| kam care,” which makes the practice of the 
| dharma to be identical with the gleaning mode 
| of life, reminds us of a passage in Manu iv. 5: 
‘“« Ritam uiichasilam jheyam ” = ‘‘ Rita (truth) 
|is to be understood as practising gleaning,” 
| that is, gleaning is the true or virtuous mode 
of life. 

3. The Anaggipakkikas, according to 
Buddhaghosa, cooked the husked grains they 
received as alms; but this explanation can 
hardly be correct, as it would be more appro- 
priately a description of the Aggipakki- 
kas. The epithet must mean “eating food 
not cooked by fire.’ In Jat. iv., p. 8, we read 
of a hermit who was a Dantamusalika, 
and ate uncooked food—‘‘ Dantamusaliko hutva 
anaggipakkam eva khadati, thusaparik- 
khitam kinci na khadati.” 

4. The Asimapakikas, according to 
Buddhaghosa, gleaned cooked food; they were 
therefore uagnipakvag¢ins or aggipak- 
kikas, but we do not at once gather as much 
from the Pali designation. Asamapikika 
must refer to those “living on food that had 
not ripened spontaneously (sama m),” that is, 
to those who followed the livelihood called 
Siddhoicha ‘ gleaning cooked food.” 

Asamapikika might possibly be an attempt 
to represent an older a-samaya-pakika 
=akalapakika applied to hermits “ eating 
what had not been ripened by time.” Com- 
pare the following passage from Manu vi. 17: 


* Agnipakvicano visyat kilapakvabhugeva va 
Agmakuttobhived vapi dantolikhalikopi vi.” 


‘He may eat what is cooked by fire, or eat 
only what is ripened by time; he may either use 
a stone-pounder, or else make use of his teeth 
as a pestle.” 

+. The Asamamutthikas ate the bark 
of trees, which they broke off with a stone or 
piece of iron, used as a hammer. 

The passage quoted above from Manu helps 
us to solve the crux in asamamufthika,. 
We see that it answers to the Sanskrit a¢ ma- 
kuttaka or agmakutta, so that the Pali 
asama (¥asma) corresponds to Sk. agma, 
**stone.” Childers has no such form, because 
the 8k. ag man usually in Pali becomes wiha* 
(Sutta-Nipata, p. 71). The word mufthika, 
from mutt hi (‘a hammer ”+) = Sk. musthi 
(‘‘a fist”), corresponds in meaning to Sk. 
kufta, kuftaka («/. Pali kotta, kolttaka 
Jit. i. 477; ii. 262; Sum. i. 252; kottana 
Sum. i. 296, ‘‘ breaking, cutting, pounding’). 

6. The Dantavakkalikas, who stripped 
off the bark of trees with their teeth, are the 
same as the Dantamusalikas of Jit. iv., p. 8. 
| Dantavakkalika corresponds in sense to 
Sk. dantolikhalika, of which the second 
element is from ulikhala (Pali uduk- 
khalaforudtikhala; Bengali ikkhali; 
Hindi and Marathi ukhal; Prakrit ok- 
khalaf{ or ultihala), ‘a pestle.” The 
form okkhala, referred to by Hemacandra 
and Vararuci (i. 21), seems to point to a Prakrit 
dantokkhalika, which the later Buddhist 
scribes did not know what to make of. They 
probably imagined that the letter o represented 
the syllable ava (as it so often does as a 
prefix, but rarely in the body of a word), and 





| . 
* Compare Pali pamha and pakhuma from 
Sk. paksman. 
t A blacksmith’s hammer, also a “ fist.’ 


i Cf. Hindi ok hali, * a wooden mortar.” 





that vakk halika stood for vakkalika, 
from vakkala, “ bark.” * 

These ascetics, who used their teeth for a 
pestle, or ate unground corn, were probably 
the same as the Mukhenddayins, who took the 
food with their mouths, like brute beasts. 

7. The Pavattaphalabhojins corre- 
spond to the Pravrittacins of the Hindu Law- 
books. 

8. The Paxdupalasikas ate fallen or 
withered leaves (see Manu vi. 21), and corre- 
spond to the Cirnaparnacins. 

The Law-books throw light upon other 
ancient usages alluded to in Pali records, as, for 
instance, the M o salla penance. 

M osalla, from an original *mausaliya 
or *mausalya, has the same meaning as the 
Sk. musalya, “ deserving of death by beat- 
ing with a club or by pounding with a pestle ” 
(Anguttara iv. 242.2). The culprit meriting 
this ‘‘ pounding,” clothed in black, with hair 
flying about, and with a club placed upon his 
shoulder, made public confession of his offence. 
There is an allusion to this in Apastamba i. 
9. 25.4; Gautana xii. 43; Manu viii. 314-5; 
Yaj. iii. 257, where we learn that the offence 
was ‘‘ stealing a Brahman’s gold.” 

Buddhaghosa says nothing of the crime of 
theft. 

The Anguttara (iv. 242. 3) makes mention of 
the Assa-pufa punishment, where the culprit 
bore a basket of ashes (¥ stones) on his shoulder. 
From Digha (iii. 1. 26) we learn that this par- 
ticular punishment was inflicted on a Brahman 
before he was expelled from the order, and 
banished from his native place. Buddhaghosa 
gives us no explanation of the punishment or 
of the offence. 

The Hindu Law-books do not, we believe, 
contain any reference to the Assaputa 
penance. 

In later Pili works we have occasional allu- 
sions to ancient usages, as in the following 
passage relating to the consecration of a king: 


** Atthatimsa ca rajapurisa nafa-naccaka muk ha - 
mangalika sotthivacaka samana brahmana 
sabbapisandaganii abhigacchanti, yam kiiici pa- 
thaviyi pattana-ratanikara-nagara-sunkat‘hina- 
verajjaka-chejjabhejjajana-m-anusisanam sabbat- 
tha simiko bhavati’’ (Milinda, p. 359). 


With the latter part of this extract compare 
Sum. i., p. 246. 

In mukhamangalika the first element 
has probably the meaning of Sk. mukhya, 
‘a principal rite or ordinance.”” The mukha- 
maigalika were Brahmans, who had to decide 
whether the day fixed upon for the ceremony 
of consecration was wuspicious or no. It might 
be roughly translated by “‘ soothsayers.” We 
have no term corresponding etymologically to 
it in Sanskrit. 

In the Kalpa-sitra (Jinacarita, p. 113) we 
find the corresponding Jaina-prakrit term 
muha-maingaliya, of which the com- 
mentator gives « very unsatisfactory explana- 
tion (mukhamangalik a mukhe mangalui: 
yesham te ta tha catukarina ity arthah. 

The Sotthivacaka or ‘“‘augurs” were 
those who performed the sotthivacana or 
svasti-vicana, “a religious rite prepara- 
tory to any important observance, in which the 
Brahmans strewed boiled rice on the ground, 
and invoked the blessings of the gods on the 
undertaking about to commence.” 

The Pali ought, perhaps, to be sotthiva- 
canaka. Compare Sk. svastivicanika 
(fem.), Prakrit sotthivd-anaka (Cakun- 
tala, ed. Williams, p. 152), and sotthivaana 
Milat (ed. Sk. P. Pandit, p. 82. 4). 

R. Morris. 





* We find, in a different sense, danta-udik- 
khala and danta-musala (Sum. i. 200). 
The upper teeth are danta-musala and the lower 
teeth danta-udtkkhala. 
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THE EARLY CIVILISATION OF ARABIA. 
Munich, Adalbertstrasse 62ii: Jan. 5, 1891. 

The Minean inscription, Halévy No. 535, 
refers, as I stated in the last number of the 
ACADEMY, to : battle —2 = —_ 
Egyptian e Madoy and the ians 
Gakebitants, > rulers, o the Delta). But 
this important Minean text tells us more. 
The authors of the inscription (the Minean 
governors of Tsar, Ashurim, and, as I believe, 
of ‘‘the Hebrews of the canal country”) give 
thanks to the Minean gods and to the Minean 
King Abijeda’ Jeshi’ for their escape from peril 
during a war ‘“‘ between the possessor (king) of 
the South and the possessor of the North,” and 
for their escape from the middle (interior) of 
(Lower) Egypt to the Minean town Karna-u 
when war broke out between Madoy and 
(Lower) Egypt. 

It is evident that the king of the South 
cannot be other than the latest king of the 
XVIIth Dynasty residing at Thebes — or, 
better, Amaisis, the first king of the XVITIth 

asty; and that the king of the North must 
be the latest king of the Hyksos, who was 
driven out by Amiasis. As the Mineans escaped 
to Karna-u, which is very far from the 
Egyptian frontier (viz., between Mecca and 
Yemen), they had already lost Tsar and A-shur 
when they wrote the inscription. We learn 
also that the Mineans were driven out of Egypt 
and neighbouring countries at the same time 
as the Hyksos. For this reason the Mineans 
must be regarded either as a portion, or as an 
ally, of the Hyksos. But the kings of the Hyksos 
were not Mineans. 

I am just now publishing in the Ausland 
an article on this interesting matter, which 
proves how ancient the Minean inscriptions 
must be. Halévy No. 535 is by no means 
the oldest; it belongs, on the contrary, to the 
decadence of the Minean empire. Older 
inscriptions, the only Minean stones actually in 
Europe, are in the British Museum, where I 
brought them three years ago. Nobody has 
studied them with energy, and they are half- 
forgotten. Perhaps these oldest monuments 
of Arabian civilisation will now find more 
attention among the scholars of all nations. 
I have also another collection of inscribed 
stones and monuments that I brought to 
Europe from Southern Arabia in 1888. There 
is no government and no museum in the 
world that will acquire this most important 
collection, because, I suppose, our scholars are 
not yet able to decipher the texts. But 
are we sure that the coming generation will 
not hold the same opinion about them as T did 
when I collected these monuments under a 
thousand perils and brought them into 
Europe ¥ 

EDWARD GLASER. 








SCIENUCE NOTES. 

Tue first meeting of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers for the new year will be 
held on Thursday next, January 15, when the 
president, Mr. W. Crookes, will deliver his in- 
augural address. The Institution will shortly 
move to 28, Victoria-street, Westminster, but 
its meetings will still be held in the rooms of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in Great 
George-street. 


THE general meeting of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching will 
be held at University College, Gower-street, on 
Saturday, January 17. At the morning sitting 
(10.30 a.m.), the reports of the council and the 
committees will be read, the new officers will be 
elected, and Miss Wood will read a paper on 
“‘The Use of the Term ‘ Abstract’ in Arith- 
metic.” At the afternoon sitting (2 p.m.), 





papers will be read by Prof. Minchin, on 
** Another Voyage to Laputa”’; by Mr. E. T. 
Dixon on ‘‘The Foundations of Geometry ” ; 
and by Mr. E. M. Langley on “ Statics and 
Geometry.” We regret to hear that Prof. 
Sylvester, who had promised to take the chair, 
will be unable to be present. 


Ar the next meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute, Mr. F. W. Rudler, the secretary, will 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Source of the Jade used 
for Ancient Implements in Europe and 
America.” 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. G. 
W. Ormerod, which occurred at Teignmouth, 
on Tuesday last, January 6, at the advanced 
age of eighty. Attached throughout life to 
geological studies, he wrote numerous papers 
on local subjects principally connected with the 
rocks of Devonshire and Cheshire, and was the 
compiler of a very useful Index to the publica- 
tions of the Geological Society. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Cirvron SHAKSPERE SocrEry.—(Saiurday, Dee. 20.) 
Miss FLoxence Herarartn, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. 8. L. Gwynn read a paper on ‘‘ The Authorship 
of ‘ Pericles,’ ’’ saying that the astounding differences 
in style force us to give up any idea that Shakspere 
wrote the whole play at any one time. There is no 
reason to dissent from the gencral views advanced 
by Mr. Fleayand Mr. Boyle (NewShakspere Society’s 
Transactions, 1874, Part I. and 1880-5, Part II.), 
which are endorsed by Mr. Round in his Introduc- 
tions to the Facsimile Quartos, where he gives an 
excellent analysis of the earlier papers. With these 
we may admit that Shakspere was attracted by 
Gower’s story of Apollonius of Tyre and wrote the 
principal scenes, taking as his point of departure 
Pericles’ journey to Tarsus. It will not do, however, 
to say with Mr. Fleay that the play might have 
begun here. This omits the first link which binds 
Cleon and Dionyza into the tale—the cause of grati- 
tude to set over against their subsequent ingratitude. 
George Wilkins, as we know from the work which 
he wrote in 1608, was commissioned to supply the 
necessary scenes to complete the play; and he was 
aided in the coarser scenes by a third writer whom 
consent of opinion scems to identify as William 
Rowley. It is scarcely worth while to attempt to 
assign to Wilkins and his coadjutor their respective 
limits. In such an investigation, style must be the 
sign-post; metrical tests are of secondary im- 
portance. Now Shakspere has a style; but it is 
seareely possible to say that Wilkins has. At all 
events, at this distance of time it has lost all trace 
of individuality. Experts now might distinguish a 
page of Miss Braddon from one of Rita; could 
any one do so a century hence? But George 
Meredith and Thackeray are never likely to be 
confused. Therefore, although respectable com- 
mentators talk of Wilkins’s style, or even Day’s, 





| or Middleton’s, the argument must be put out of 


court. The decision must be reached on circum- 
stantial evidence, evidence that the Philistine can 
appreciate as well as Mr. Swinburne. Mr. Boyle 
cites parallelisms in the first two Acts of ‘‘ Pericles ’’ 
with passages in Wilkins’s only known play, ‘‘ The 
Miseries of Enforced Marriage,’? and in ‘‘ The 
Travels of Three English Brothers,’’ a play in which 
Wilkins had ahand. But this course of proceeding 
is fraught with danger. ‘‘ Pericles’’ I. i. 138 has 
a parallel, admissible by Mr. Boyle’s canons, in 
Sonnet cxxix. 1-3; and I. iv. 26-7 in ‘‘ 2 Henry IV.”’ 
II. iii. 21-2; and in ‘‘ The Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage (Dodsley, vol. ix. p. 475) there is a passage 
very similar to‘‘ Othello’’ II. i. 110-3 and in the same 
(p. 522) to‘ 1 Henry IV.’’ I. iv. 441-2. These close 
correspondencies between Wilkins’s work (giving 
him the first act of ‘‘Pericles’’) and Shakspere’s 
are to be explained by the well-known fact that the 
Elizabethans freely copied one another’s points, 
and all such parallelisms are to be regarded with 
much suspicion. No reasonable person will dis- 
pute Lord Tennyson’s view, as quoted by Dr. 
Furnivall, as to the genuineness of certain scenes 
in this play. But as to the collaborators, the only 
valuable piece of evidence is Wilkins’s own state- 
ment as to his share in the play, and the fact that 











his novel reproduces more fully his own stuff than 
Shakspere’s part. And it would be no matter of 
surprise to learn further that Shakspere wrote 
Act V.,sc. iv. and some of Act IV. ; but if he did, it 
must have been very early in his career. The 
rhyme-test shows this to demonstration. That he 
wrote any of the Gower doggerel cannot be be- 
lieved ; but he appears to have sanctioned its use, 
as the last scene makes no reference to the fate of 
Cleon and Dionyza. The whole mystery points 
out in strong light Shakspere’s extraordinary 
carelessness as to the fate of his work.—Mr. Cyril 
H. Walker, in some ‘‘ Medical Notes on ‘ Pericles,’ ’’ 
commented on the medical and surgical allusions 
in the play. In making Cerimon refer to the 
immortality attending his attainments, Shakspere 
may have derived the thought from Hippocrates, 
who regarded his work as an everlasting treasure 
to mankind. The idea does not occur in Gower, 
who dealt very fully with Cerimon. Surgeons for 
100 years before Shakespeare’s time used stones— 
usually the precious ones, but sometimes those of 
baser minerals—for rubbing painful spots, and in 
many cases the stone gained a higher repute for 
curing than the surgeon. The expression Cerimon 
uses about the Egyptian having ‘‘ nine hours lien 
dead’’ must not be taken literally, as Solomon’s 
Praxis Medendi, published in 1694, often uses the 
term ‘‘ dead ’’ for unconscious, and even speaks of 
a man stunned by a fall as a ‘“‘corpse.’’ The 
common-sense remedics used to restore Thaisa are 
much the same in Gower’s story and in the play ; 
in the former more details are given, and were 
required as there was no stage-acting. It is 
remarkable that no sort of prayer for recovery is 
mentioned (except ‘‘ Aesculapius guide us’’), as 
prayers were said before most operations till the 
middle of last century.—Mr. L. M. Griffiths read 
a paper on ‘‘ Various Readings in ‘ Pericles,’ ”’ 
citing sufficient instances to show the frequent 
imapossibility of saying what are Shakspere’s 
exact words, and the extreme difficulty an editor 
has in printing an approximately correct text. It 
is obvious that the work of emendation, which 
should be carried on with a scholarly restraint, is 
one that has not yet nearly reached finality. 


FINE ART. 
OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
I. 


THERE are to be noticed in this, the twenty- 
second in unbroken succession of the exhibitions 
of works by the old masters at Burlington 
House, several features of peculiar interest, 
which more than suffice to give it a distinctive 
character, even if it be placed in comparison with 
the great displays which have preceded it. 
First, we note with sincere satisfaction the 
return to the practice of exhibiting Italian, 
Flemish, and German works of the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries; among which 
the student finds this winter some difficult nuts 
to crack, and some few of them, too, well 
worth the cracking. The English and Dutch 
sections of the show are again extraordinarily 
rich, though we notice under both heads an 
unusual number of reappearances of old and 
vaiued friends, whose rentrée however, in so 
far as it does not exclude yet unseen works of 
importance, we rather applaud than deplore. 
Frans Hal has rarely been so copiously or so 
well represented at the Academy as on the 
present occasion; and no such fine example of 
the scarce Jan Vermecr of Delft has yet 
adorned the walls of Burlington House as 
“The Cavalier and the Laughing Girl,” in 
the second gallery. Arranged in the so- 
called Water-colour and Black - and - White 
rooms is a special collection intended to 
illustrate the rise and progress of English 
water-colour, extending from Paul Sanby, 
on the one hand, to the late Frederick Walker, 
on the other. We shall return later on to this 
fairly complete series, comprising many choice 
examples of the chief masters included in the 
scheme. At present, we need only note the 
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absence from a collection pr 
representative of Copley Fielding, Cattermole, 
Rossetti, and Pinwell, and the presence, in 
their fullest perfection, of Cozens,Girtin, Barret, 
Cotman, William Hunt, John Frederick Lewis, 
and Frederick Walker. 

The masterpieces of Italian art now in 
England—both those of the Quattrocento and 
the Cinquecento—have, with some few notable 
exceptions, already made their appearance at 





ofessing to be| Madame Baude), ascribed to Francia, is a life- 





Burlington House; so that there is little room 
for astonishment if most of the examples now 
brought forward are of « class to interest the 
student rather than to astonish or charm the | 
general public. ; 
First may be mentioned « curious and in- | 
teresting little ‘‘ Virgin and Child” (152: | 
J. Stirling Dyce, Esq.), ascribed to Mantegna. | 
This is in dimensions, type, and in general 
style closely akin to two well-authenticated 
little ‘‘Madonnas”’ of the great Paduan, one | 
in the Municipal Gallery of Bergamo, the other 
in the Poldi-Pezzoli collection at Milan—both 
of these latter being now very opportunely 
reproduced in the latest edition, or rather 
metamorphosis, of Giovanni Morelli’s work on 
the galleries of Munich and Dresden. Mr. 
Dyce’s picture has many of the characteristics 
of Mantegna in the conception, the minute 
folds of the draperies, the modelling, and 
especially in the ear of the divine Bambino, as in 
the foreshortened head of the Madonna. On 
the other hand, her long nerveless hands, with 
their thin fingers, are inferior, and not of the 
true Mantegna type; while the glory of 
seraphim and cherubim, if not altogether a 
later addition, is also unworthy of the master. 
The panel has, however, been so extensively 
stippled over as to render « definitive judg- 
ment as to the correctness of the ascription 
difficult. Of exceptional importance is ‘‘ The 
Salutation” (154: W. Cornwallis West, Esq.)— 
« panel of unusual dimensions, ascribed—and, 
on the whole, rightly ascribed—to Piero di 
Cosimo. In its present state the painting 
presents a somewhat rough and harsh appear- 
wunce. But the central group, showing the 
Virgin and St. Elizabeth meeting, is not only in- 
contestably Cosimo’s, and worthy in its grandeur 





| ing figure in the last-named picture, while in 
| the strong hot colour and in the types of the 





of conception of the best period of Florentineart ; 
but, moreover, it recalls in the most striking | 
way Albertinelli’s famous ‘‘ Salutation” in the | 
Uffizi, and shows whence Piero’s junior in the 
atelier of Cosimo Rosselli derived his first | 
inspiration. Two life-size figures of St. 
Anthony and St. Nicholas, seated respectively 
in the right and left corners of the immediate 
foreground, are executed with an intense cut- 
ting hardness and rigidity which we are not 
accustomed to associate with Cosimo’s own 
productions ; and they may, like portions of the 
background--showing on the right the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents, and on the left the 
Nativity—be from the brush of an assistant. A 


| is clearly taken from the same model as that in 





picture which should not have been hung here 
at all is the * Virgin and Child” (153), attributed 
tu Botticelli, but really nothing more than a | 
poor copy after Lorenzo di Credi, as is clearly 
shown by comparison with a genuine if not | 
very inviting example of that painter, the | 
Virgin and Child” (148: Right Hon. G. | 
Cavendish Bentinck). A well preserved but | 
second-rate performance of the Florentine 
school is another ‘‘ Virginand Child” (149: | 
J. Stirling Dyce, Esq.), attributed with much 
temerity to the great Domenico Ghirlandajo, 
but clearly by a painter inclining to the manner 
of Credi, as is more particularly shown in the 
type of the infant Christ and in the landscape. 
Preposterous, too, is the attribution to 
Verrocchio of the large and inferior “St. 
Michael trampling on Satan,” even though it | 
is furnished forth with the extraordinary signa- | 
ture, ‘* Verrocchio Andrea, 1475” ! Yet again, | 
the large ‘‘ Virgin and Child, with Saints * (109 ; 


' art-centre of the Bellini studio. 


less and inferior performance, issuing—as the 
typeof the virgin and the changing hues of 
some of the draperies show—from the bottega of 
the Bartolommeo-Albertinelli combination. It 
is refreshing to find in the “ Holy Family” 
(101: Ludwig Mond, Esq.) a genuine example of 
Fra Bartolommeo himself—rarest of masters in 
English collections. True, it is not one of the 
Frate’s most impressive performances, and is, 
we should say, much injured in the face of the 
Madonna and the body of the infant | 
Christ. Nevertheless, the St. Joseph is a 
characteristic creation, and the whole bears a 
kind of family resemblance to Earl Cowper's 
famous “ Vierge au Palmier” at Panshanger, 
though it is infinitely inferior to that 
masterpiece. The ‘‘ Holy Family” (105: W. 
Cornwallis West, Esq.), ascribed to Albertinelli, 
appears to us to be a pasticcio; the St. 
Joseph being closely akin to the correspond- 





Virgin and the muscular Bambino there is 
something suggestive of Gaudenzio Ferrari. 
With questionable taste there has been allotted 
to the huge ‘‘ Holy Family,” ascribed to Perino 
del Vaga (102: W. Cornwallis West, Esq.), one 
of the places of honour of the whole display. 
This, notwithstanding a certain, at a first 
glance, imposing symmetry of arrangement, is 
an empty, washy production, which reminds us 
not so much of Raphael’s young Florentine 
pupil and imitator as of one of those Post- 
Raphaelite painters of the Perugian School, of 
whom there is « depressing room-full in the 
Pinacoteca of Perugia. The treatment of the 
landscape, with its curious upright trees, 
favours this hypothesis. It will be seen from 
the preceding remarks that great names but by 
no means great works represent Florentine 
art in the exhibition. Let us, however, take a 
step backwards, and examine a beautiful little 
‘* Virgin and Child, with St. John,” ascribed to 
Bartolommeo Montagna (156: Miss Henriette 
Hertz). The grouping of Madonna and 
child is unusually true, and free from con- 
ventionality, and the drawing of both heads is 
fine and accurate. The work is certainly from 
the brush of a painter of Vicenza nearly akin to 
Montagna; but many characteristics point 
rather to his contemporary and _imitator, 
Giovanni Speranza, than to the chef «d’école 
himself. The charmingly natural infant Christ 


the picture by Speranza which is in the 
National Gallery (No. 802; under the name of 
Montagna). Again, it is our ungrateful task 
to point out that the ** Virgin and Child with 
Augels,” ascribed to Pinturicchio” (146: 
W. Cornwallis West, Esq.), is, though pure 








Umbrian, not good enough for that master. 
Quite genuine, and 2a fair, if uninspired, 
example of the artist, is Lord Wantage’s signed | 
‘Virgin and Child,” by Cima da Conegliano. | 
A certain richness of colour, a certain 
characterless sweetness, and «a manifest effort 
by a Quattrocentista to display the freedom of the | 
newer manner are shown in Lady Alice Gaisford’s | 
** Virgin and Child” (155), attributed to Giovanni | 
Bellini. It does not occur to us as necessary 
even to discuss the correctness of this attribu- 
tion of an inferior, if not unpleasing, work 
to the incomparable master himseif. The panel 
is evidently by a Venetian of the second or third 
order, who painted in the first years of the 
sixteenth century, and apparently received only | 
at second-hand the rays radiating from the great 
Among the 
most beautiful things here, though not free from 
injury, are the three predella panels with ‘* The 
History of Three Martyrs,”’ by Bernardino Luini 
(145-5: Charles Butler, Esq.). These amply , 
reveal the qualities of suavity, grace, and true | 
devotional spirit of the happier order, which | 


make amends in the works of the gentle Milanese 
for the absence of virility and true dramatic 
force. The large “‘ Nativity’ (140) belonging 
to the same collection is also a very representa- 
tive Luini, with a full measure of the usual 
pensive delicate beauty in the heads, but almost 
too Luinesque in its rigid adherence to the few 
chosen types affected by the painter. Again, a 
genuine picture and a great rarity in England 
is the ‘‘ St. Jerome ” (110: Ludwig Mond, Esq.) 
by Sodoma. This large panel is evidently a pro- 
duction of the great painter’s Lombard time, exe- 
cuted before he thoroughly identified himself with 
Siena and Rome. Probably always sombre, with 
a Leonardesque sombreness, the picture is now 
unfortunately still further darkened, so as to be 
almost monochromatic; but the figure of the 
smint in penitence is still very expressive, and 
the landscape is of unusual richness and variety. 
Singularly unattractive in its present condition 
is the large ‘‘ Virgin and Child enthroned, with 
Saints” (147: Right Hon. G.Cavendish Bentinck), 
attributed to Moretto, and playing, indeed, 
some characteristics in common with the work 
of the great Brescian. This altar-piece is, how- 
ever, interesting as being in all probability the 
only example in England showing the hand of 
Callisto Piazza, of Lodi, the pupil of Romanino, 
and probably the companion of Moretto, in his 
studio. Especially characteristic of this Piazza 
are the two angels placing a crown on the head 
of the Virgin. 

Relatively, if not absolutely, the examples 
of Flemish and German art, gathered together 
in the fourth gallery, must be pronounced 
to attain a higher average of excellence 
than their Italian neighbours. Here also unduly 
ambitious and erroneous attributions abound. 
A very beautiful little work of the Van Eyck 
school is the ‘Virgin and Child, with Saints” 
(162: Stephenson Clarke, Esq.), attributed to 
Dierick Bouts. The gay hues of the red and blue 
robes of the Virgin, and the treatment of certain 
details in the landscape, give colour to this 
attribution. Yet the panel appears to us—especi- 
ally in the type of the Virgin, in the rendering 
of the minute flowers and foliage, of the 
little figures in the middle distance, and of the 
slender pseudo-Romanesque _architecture— 
nearer to Jan yan Eyck than Bouts ever got. 
We put forward as a suggestion only that the 
picture may be by Petrus Cristus, the head of 
the Virgin bearing considerable resemblance 
to that in Cristus’s signed picture at the 
Staedel Institut of Frankfort. Two other 
panels of the ‘ Virgin and Child” belonging 
to the same collection are respectively ascribed 
to Hugo van der Goes (160) and to Hans 
Memline (167); both being, however, school 
pictures in the manner of the latter master. 
In the manner of Roger van der Weyden 
but rather by «a German than a Flemish 
imitator—is the very careful but extraordinarily 
harsh and exaggerated ‘‘St. Jerome” (139: 
Rev. G. F. Egan). Not to Hugo van der 


Goes, but, in our opinion, to a painter of the 


Lower Rhine, coming within Cologne influ- 
ences, should be put down Mr. Chas. Butler’s 
exceptionally interesting ‘‘ Coronation of 
St. Augustine, and Scenes in his Life ” (163), a 
most unusual subject for a Northern artist, and 
one of a type such as we are accustomed to 
associate rather with Sienese and Florentine 
art. To the School of Cologne of the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century has been 
ascribed the Rev. W. J. Strachey’s large trip- 
tych (159), a piece which en moins bien some- 
what resembles the productions of the still 
anonymous Meister des Todes der Maria, but 
which, in the landscape and certain types, 
rather suggests a follower of the Fleming 
Patinir. The quaint and characteristically- 
elaborate ‘‘ Solomon and the Queen of Sheba” 
(169. the Earl of Ashburnham)—a subject not 
unusual in the Dutch-Gothic art of the sixteenth 
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century—is put down to Lucas van Leyden ; but 
its extraordinarily long, angular figures, and 
hard y-broken ries, recall rather 
the style of Hendrik Bles. To this latter 
artist is erroneously ascribed a ‘‘ Crucifixion” 
(166: Lady Alice Gaisford), which is in the 
manner of Patinir, but not precise enough in 
execution to be from his own hand. The Earl 


rather than to new acquaintances, and never | ment of on official inspector with a view to the 
afraid of loneliness. is delight was in the | better preservation of the ancient monuments in 
quiet practice of his art. As an artist his work Egypt, will be forwarded to Her Majesty’s Agent 
was practically confined to black and white ; | 2nd Consul-General at Cairo for presentation to the 


but it was not wholly, or at all events it was Egyptian Government. 

not all of it, profes y comic. | - ~ E. my will be oo = ——_ ae 
: me a | Her Majesty’s Government consider the question 

In the good days of Once a Week—some | of the nationality of the official to be appointed to 


years ago—Charles Keene | such a post to be a matter which lies wholly 








of Ashburnham’s great ‘Adoration of the 
Magi” (161), a splendid and my gp 
performance in the Dutch-Gothic style of the 
early sixteenth century, ascribed to Mabuse, 
merits a longer and more detailed analysis than 
we are here able to accord to it. It bears, no 
doubt, a certain vague and general resemblance 
to the famous masterpiece of Gossaert at Castle 
Howard, and also to the several renderings of 
the same subject by the Meister des Todes der 
Maria to be found at Dresden, Genoa, and 
Naples; but this resemblance is rather pro- 
duced by similarities in the exaggerated fashion 
of the modish costumes, in the wealth of late 
Gothic ornaments, personal adornments, and 
vessels of curiously-wrought gold, than by 
really close affinities of type or style, going 
beyond those main characteristics which are, 
to an unusual degree, common to all painters 
of the Low Countries and of the Lower Rhine 
exercising their art between 1500 and 1530 or 
thereabouts. ‘The name which occurs to us in 
connexion with Lord Ashburnham’s ‘‘ Adora- 
tion,” and which we put forward tentatively 
only, is that of Jan van Scorel, the pupil first of 
Jacob Cornelissen at Amsterdam, and then for 
a while of Mabuse at Utrecht, before he started 
on hiserratic peregrinationsin Europe and Pales- 
tine. But little was known of the Gothic pre- 
Italian art of Scorel until there was iden- 
tified some few years ago the important altar- 
piece at Ober-Vellach, in Carinthia, which is 
signed by him in full, and dated 1520. The pre- 
sent work, wnichisstill more free from extraneous 
influences than that just referred to, must, if 
it} was executed by the painter of Alkmaar, 
have been produced even before that early date. 
Two remarkable works of the German school, 
both quite above question, are those correctly 
given to Hans Baldung Griin and Albrecht 
Altdorfer respectively—both of them to a cer- 
tain extent independent masters, although well 
within the wide circle of Diirer influences. 
Baldung is represented by an earnest and 
pathetic ‘‘ Pieta” (165: A. F. Payne, Esq.), 
signed and dated 1512; while Mr. Charles 
Butler’s ‘‘ Nativity”’ (158) is as exquisite and 
as well preserved a specimen of Aitdorfer’s 
peculiar-unbridled fancy and mannered, yetinits 
way masterly, execution as we remember to have 
seen. Most fascinating is here the little group 
of the Holy Family tended by infant angels, 
weirdly lighted and ensconced in the corner of 
a ruin; and not less so another group of these 
half-pagan putti in the clear dark sky. Of 
much charm, too, is the injured ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Man” (168: W. Cornwallis West, Esq.), dated 
1533, and described with unusual modesty as 
“ Unknown ;” but evidently by a painter, 
either of the Augsburg or the Nuremberg 
School, who had undergone—as did many of 
his tribe—the influence of Venice, or it may be 
in this case Brescia. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








OBITUARY, 
CHARLES KEENE. 


THe death of this distinguished artist and 
charming man—one of the most eminent comic 
draughtsmen of our time—occurred last 
Sunday. It was not unexpected, for Mr. 
Keene had for many months been mortally ill, 
and he had reached what a few years ago 
would have been accounted old age, for he was 
nearly seventy; at all events, seven and sixty. 
He was a bachelor, devoted to old friends 





seven and .twent 
was among its Sectuatens ; but for about a 
generation his labours upon Punch had pretty 
well engrossed him. When his health per- 
mitted it, he contributed two cuts a week, or 
thereabouts ; but latterly he had become a far 
less frequent contributor. It is stated that his 
last work in the accepted comic journal 
appeared in the middle of August in last year ; 
but for months before that he had been—as we 
hap to know—using up old material, and 
employing sketches and suggestions of long 
ago. Indeed, he had been able to get about 
very little of late. His journeys to Scotland— 
where he had some attached friends—and his 
sojournings in Suffolk, which was the county 
of his boyhood (for he was educated at the 
Ipswich Grammar School) had become things 
of the past. He went, of course, very little 
into general society; and if one met him out 
at dinner—even at an artists’ dinner, one may 
say, when he wore his short jacket and his 
pipe was not far from him—he had a dépaysé 
air, as if, amiable and charming though he 
was, he would rather have been at home. 
The appreciation of him by the big public was, 
we fancy, never very deep, and with the pro- 
gress of years it had become slighter. Simple 
as were his subjects, and seemingly simple as 
were his mathele of treating them, his appeal 
was chiefly to artistic folk. These understood 
the learned shorthand to which he had reduced 
the expression of his art. These saw variety 
enough, wonderful humour, wonderful force 
in the oft-repeated figures which may be 
spoken of as his familiar pruperties—the 
wd man, in the workings of whose counte- 

nance, as Mr. Keene depicts them, you trace 
the Aberdeen accent; the Suffolk parson, and 
the hedger and ditcher of his countryside; the 
London lodging-house keeper (a relative, 
generally, of the Mrs. Lilliper of Dickens), 
the cabby, the fattish elderly man who only 
with an effort can catch the omnibus ; and, last, 
the umbrella which is not expected to open, 
but which somehow will never quite shut. 
With what astonishing veracity, with what 
apparent ease, with how much of nature, with 
how little of caricature did the great artist—- 
the great creator of types who has gone from 
us—depict these people and these things! 

Keene did nothing whatever to bring himself 
into notice. He detested the réclame. It had 
never dawned upon him that a comic draughts- 
man might perchance aspire to be a public 
man. He went on, therefore, to the end of his 
days, being neither strictly popular nor in any 
way fashionable. But he was gratified, one 
trusts, by the real recognition of his art 
among the better class of painters, art 
amateurs, and critics. Purely English as were 
his themes and his method, his work yet 
received appreciation from some of the best 
judges in France. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE PRESERVATION OF THE MONU- 
MENTS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
THE following letter has been received by the 
Earl of Wharncliffe, in answer tothe memorial 
concerning the ancient monuments of Egypt 
presented by him to the Marquis of Salisbury : 

‘* Foreign Office: Dec. 25, 1890. 
‘*My Lord,—I am directed by the Marquis of 
Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 10th inst., and to inform you that the 
memorial enclosed therein, praying for the appoint- 





within the competence of the Egyptian CGovern- 
ment, and that their only desire is that adequate 
steps should be taken to preserve the monuments 
from further destruction or mutilation. 

“Sir E. Baring will also explain to thc 
Egyptian Government how the memorial came to 
be signed in two different forms. 

“Pp. W. Curni.”’ 

We further quote the following from the 
telegraphic correspondent of The J'imes : 

** Cairo: Jan. J. 

“The Egyptian Government have decided to 
appoint two European inspectors to insure the 
preservation of ancient monuments. The inspection 
staff of the museum is also to be considerably 
increased.”’ 

‘Cairo: Jan. 5. 

“The Egyptian Government has just approved 
the following regulations for private persons and 
scientific societies desiring to excavate for anti- 
quities : 

** All demands are to be addressed to the Public 
Works Ministry, which can accept or reject them 
as it pleases. When permission to excavate is 
accorded, all unique objects found will belong, of 
right, to the Museum, disputes being settled by a 
commission of three persons, nominated, one by 
the excavator, one by the director of the Museum, 
and one by the Minister of Public Works. ‘The 
surplus will then be handed to the excavator on 
the conditions that the greater part is given to 
some public museum, and that a description of tliv 
articles found is published within two years. If 
these conditions are not accepted, the surplus will 
be equally divided between the excavator and the 
Government. Gold and silver objects in all cases 
are to be equally divided, on the basis of the 
intrinsic value of the articles.’’ 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEVLUGY. 


An exhibition will be opened next week, at 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery in New Bond- 
street, of a series of ‘‘ Sketches from a Caravan 
Window, from the North to the South of 
France,” by Mr. Charles Sainton. 


THE annual general meeting of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland will be held 
at Dublin on Tuesday next, January 15, when 
Lord Wolseley will be proposed for election as 
a fellow. Visits are to be paid to the anti- 
quarian collection in the newly-opened Museum 
of Science and Art, and to the ancient charters 
and municipal documents in the City Hall. 
Among the papers to be read is one on ‘‘ Ogham 
Inscriptions recently discovered at Ballyknock, 
County Cork,” by Canon Barry. 


Tue late Andrew George Kurtz, a chemical 
manufacturer near Liverpool, has, by his will, 
directed his executors to offer for sale to the 
trustees of the National Gallery his collection 
of pictures at the original price he paid for 
them, and has also bequeathed his collection of 
autographs to the British Museum “for the 
benefit of the nation.” 


THE remains of Dr. Schliemann, having been 
removed from Naples to Athens, were buried 
on Sunday, January 4, in the Greek cemetery 
beyond the Ilissus. This place was chosen, and 
not the mound at Colonus, in accordance with 
his own testamentary wishes. Speeches were 
delivered over his grave by Mr. Kavadias, 
director of the government department of 
antiquities, and by Dr. C. Waldstein, head of 
the American School at Athens. The two 
friends to whom he has bequeathed legacies ure 
Dr. Dorpfeld and Prof. Virchow. 
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THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 
WE shall speak later of Mr. Burnand’s enter- 
taining adaptation, produced at the Strand on 
Wednesday night; meanwhile, two important 
revivals are the events of the theatrical week. 
The first, in order of date, is that of ‘‘ The 
Silver King,’ which Mr. Wilson Barrett, who 
has ‘‘ Belphegor” in preparation, gave us a 
few nights since at the New Olympic, where, 
we are sorry to say, the well-balanced qualities 
of ‘‘The People’s Idol”—its singular im- 
partiality, for instance, in its treatment of the 
strike—told against its popular success. ‘‘ The 
Silver King” does not deal with burning ques- 
tions. It is frankly and towt Louvement a melo- 
drama ; but a melodrama with some originality 
of motive, and with much skill of treatment, 
and with a measure of humour. The cast is a 
good one, though it is hardly likely that Mr. 
Cooper Cliffe can make of the character of the 
Spider all that was made of it by Mr. Willard. 
Perhaps the only other change of importance in 
the cast, since the last or even since the first 
yerformance, is that by which Miss Winifred 
=mery succeeds to Miss Eastlake’s part as the 
heroine. Now, Miss Eastlake’s Nellie Denver 
we have always ranked as one of the very best 
of her performances in domestic drama. Here 
and in ‘‘ The Lights v’ London ”’—not to speak 
of her admittedly remarkable impersonations of 
Ophelia, and of Helle, in ‘ Clito” — Miss 
Eastlake has been seen to singular advantage ; 
and it says much for Miss Winifred Emery, who 
lacks Miss Eastlake’s force and breadth of style, 
that she is acceptable in a part which we have 
never seen inadequately filled. Now Miss Emery 
is very acceptable. She has her own very 
gentle womanliness, her own order of simpli- 
city, her own delicate perception of the needs 
of a particular moment. The revival of ‘‘ The 
Silver King” affords once more to Mr. George 
Barrett a part that is worth his playing. His 
Jaikes—the typical faithful servant—a modern 
version of pe in ‘‘As You Like It,” with 
his ‘‘ service of the antique world ”—is as good 
and as popular as ever. We don’t suppose 
Mr. Wilson Barrett has played any part quite so 
so often as that of Wilfrid Denver; but he never 
seems to tire of it, and, what is more, his playing 
of it never becomes mechanical, The imperson- 
ation is a living one; the sufferings of the hero 
are true and vivid; his less frequent joys are 
as convincing. Here an actor justly admired 
in purely romantic characters, and never less 
than interesting and suggestive in the most 
poetic dramas that the stage affords, is seen in 
a part which he has most excellently created— 
conceived broadly, and filled in with many 
details appropriate and vivacious. It is one of 
his most sympathetic parts. ‘‘ Belphegor ”’— 
whatever may be its qualities and its opportu- 
nities of interest—will not be wanted just yet. 


THE second big revival—of which this week, 
wt all events, we must speak more brietly—is 
that of ‘Much Ado about Nothing,” at the 
I.yceum. Here the wonderful mise en scene—a 
mire cn eeene, if anything, only too elaborate—is 
tn inuuense element of attraction. The group- 
ings of colour and crowd show evidence of a 
master hand. The principal parts — those 
Obviously of Benedick and Beatrice — remain 
naturally in the hands of Mr. Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry; and they afford to each of these 
distinguished public favourites some of their 
tinest opportunities. Any approach to a fresh 
analysis of their brilliant and long accepted 
performances we shall not to-day allow our- 
selves. The changes in the cast permit of the 
appearance of Mr. Mackintosh as Dogberry and 
Miss Annie Irish as Hero. Mr. Mackintosh is 
an actor we greatly esteem. He brings to each 
part that he performs an individual judgment, 





and a mature method. 


Yet it is doubtful | right has Kalkbrenner to a place? Why is 


whether his Dogberry is perfectly satisfactory. | Berlioz not mentioned?’ There are also many 


In its self-consciousness, does it not travel a | mistakes in the book. 


For example, under 


litt!s too far upon lines hardly suggested by | Wagner we are told that his opera ‘‘ Die Feen ” 


the Shakesperian text > 


The Hero of Miss | did not meet with much success. 


But it was 


Annie Irish—marred on the first night to some | never performed during the composer’s life- 
extent by nervousness apparently, for which | time; only excerpts were tried at Wiirzburg. 
there was really no cause —is bound to be | The production of ‘“‘ Tannhiuser ” is given with 


agreeable and sympathetic. The personal 
qualities of the actress—her appearance and 
her voice and her sensitive intelligence—make 
that inevitable. 


MUSIC. : 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Wagner's Life and Works. By Gustav 


Kobbé. In 2 vols. (New York: Schirmir.) 
The writer in his preface tells us that these 
volumes are the outgrowth of a pamphlet on 
the ‘‘ Ring of the Nibelungen.” It is a very 
extensive outgrowth, for they contain a 
biography, descriptions of all Wagner’s operas 
and music-dramas, and extracts from his 
literary writings. As the biography is 
based on Mr. Dannreuther’s able article 
in Sir G. Grove’s Dictionary of Music und 
Musivians, and as the analyses of the music- 
dramas have been prepared from the writings 
of Wolzogen and Heintz, there is no pretence 
to any originality, though here and there the 
author makes known his own opinions. In the 
‘* Biography ”’ there is one little error, which is 
perhaps worth noting. We are told that the 
opera ‘* Die Feen”’ has never been performed ; 
yet it was produced at Munich in June, 1888. 
Mr. Kobbé remarks that, as children in the 
streets of Bayreuth whistled motives from 
Parsifal, Wagner’s music ‘‘cannot be so 
terribly abstruse.” But surely the motives 
might be simple, and yet the music abstruse. 
The author, under the title ‘* Bayreuth Echoes,” 
tells of his visit to that town in 1882. He 
describes the performance of ‘ Parsifal,” and 
explains some of the ingenious mechanical 
properties used in that work, and also in 
** Lohengrin’ and “‘ Siegfried.””. A very brief 
though interesting account is given of Wagner’s 
literary writings, including a translation of the 
essay ‘‘ Music in its Relations to the Drama,” 
in which the reformer expresses his views in, 
for him, an unusually concise manner. M. 
Kobbé justifies Wagner’s bitter remarks about 
his contemporaries by quoting many of the 
hard things said by them of him. The Lcho, a 
Berlin journal, called the tetralogy ‘“ Bay- 
reuth Cabbage”; an English critic described 
Wagner’s compositions as ‘weeds growing on 
the grave of Beethoven”; and Hiller spoke of 
the riot scene in ‘‘ Die Meistersinger”’ as ‘‘ the 
most insane attempt to murder art, taste, 
poetry and music.’”’ We spoke of M. Kobbe’s 
personal opinions. Here is an example: 
‘**Wotan, except in the noble scene with 
Briimnhilde in the tinale of ‘The Valkyr’ is a 
bore.” For an enthusiastic admirer of the 
master, this is indeed a candid confession. 
Famous Musical Composers. By Lydia T. 
Morris. (Fisher Unwin.) This book is 
curiously described as “ suitable for the use of 
girls and young people”; it is also addressed 
to the * public at large.” Without singleness 
of aim it is difficult to produce satisfactory 
results. Itis scarcely wise to tell young people 
that Mozart ‘ did (sic) as was generally his 
habit—viz., put off writing the score (sic) 


and surely the ‘‘public at large” will be 
puzzled to know why Hummel is included 








amongst the ‘‘ famous” composers, seeing that | 


it is said ‘‘ he cannot by any means be regarded 
as a composer of the highest order.” One 
night ask on what principle the composers 
were selected. Bennet and Benedict are there 
to represent England, but not Purcell. What 


| from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage 


vs te 2999 as 3 4 
[ Don Giovanni ] till the =, last moment ? | Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 


date 1844, instead of 1845. Wagner is said not 
to have visited London after 1555. Some of 
the sentences concerning the musicians are 
extraordinary, and the opinions are clumsily 
expressed. We can only quote a few. Of 
Dvorak is is said that ‘‘ his works chiefly con- 
sist of orchestral music, though he has written 
some very beautiful things for the piano.” 
Chopin’s compositions are “ full of poetry and 
emotion, rather than of ndeur, or of any- 
thing ennobling.”” And this of Mendelssohn : 
** The list of his compositions is a most extensive 
one, and embraces music for the piano, the organ, 
the orchestra, and the voice, both sacred and 
secular; it seemed as though his genius was equal 
to all sorts.”’ 

Brahms’s chamber-music is mentioned, and it 
is also recorded that he has written “‘ a nwnber 
of pretty songs.” We have dwelt at greater 
length on this volume than its merits deserve ; 
but it isa duty to point out shortcomings in any 
work intended for the young. 








MUSIC NOTES. 

TuE performance of the ‘“ Messiah,” at the 
Albert Hall on New Year’s Day attracted a 
very fair audience ; the cheap places were full. 
The solo vocalists were Miss Macintyre, Mme. 
Belle Cole, and Messrs. E. Lloyd and Norman 
Selmond. Mr. Barnby’s choir is, of course, 
well at home in the choruses. 


THE Popular Concerts recommenced on 
Monday evening. Herr Stavenhagen was the 
pianist, and for his solos he chose Chopin’s D 
flat Prelude and Liszt’s Rhapsodie in C sharp 
minor. His reading of the former was good, 
though somewhat artificial. He plays Liszt 
remarkably well, but this composer’s music is 
out of place at these concerts. Herr Stavenbagen 
was recalled three times and played a piece by 
Schubert. The programme also included 
Brahms’s Sextet in G, led by Mme. Néruda. 
Mr. William Nicholl was the successful vocalist. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 
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AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
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Ou JANUARY 15th, 1891, will be published the FIRST NUMBER of 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEW: 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 
Contents or THE JANUARY Neumper. 

EDITORIAL—A PROGRAMME. 

THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CO-UPERATION. By the Right 
Rev. the Lorp Bisnor or DurHamM. 

THE ETHICS OF MONEY INVESTMESTs. 
Cunsinenam, D.D. 

LOCKE'S THEORY of PROPERTY. By D. G. Ritcuig, M.A. 

THE MORAL FACTOR IN ECONOMIC LAW. By the Rey. Witraip 
Ricamonp, M.A. 

SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVE- 
MENT. By the Rev. Prof. Symes, M.A. 

THE. PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By the Rev. F. Kaurmany, M.A. 

IN MEMORIAM—(1) THOROLD ROGERS, 

(2) L. VON STEIN. 


By the Rev. W- 


NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 
LEG Set ATION. FARLI AMENTARY ENQUIRIES, 
CIAL RETURNS 
REV nd. 8. 
The ECONOMIC REVIEW will be sent post-free to Subscribers for 
og Sew a year, paid in advance: the price per copy being Three 
rillings 


Percivar & Co, 34, King Street, is fovent Garden, London. 


AND OFFI- 


THE IMPERIAL AND 
ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


AND ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 
(SECOND SERIES.) 
Tae Priscivat Contents or Tue JANUARY No. (278 pp.. 5s.) ane :— 
“AN UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENT REGARDING PERSIA, | 
LOUIS XTIL” 
PROF. A. VAMBERY on “ RUSSIA and NORTHERN ASIA.” 


“ARGUS” THE TRUTH about the JEWS in RUSSIA, and the 
VISIT of the CLAREWITCH to INDIA. 
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DR. BELLEW, C.S.L, on AFGHANISTAN, PAST and PRESENT 
HIS EXC. SENATOR RUGGIERO BONGHI on ITALY in AFRICA; 
“A PORTUGUESE OFFICIAL” on PORTUGAL and ENGLAND» 


rae, HERVEY. on “THE LATEST PHASE of IMPERIAL 
FEDERATIO 


SIR patina cenupenene and WASHA PASHA on “THE 


H. R; THE RAJA of YASIN on “THE LEGENDS and SONGS of 
CHITRAL.” 


THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR 
NAWAB ABDURRASHID 


“THE MUHARRAM.” 
“THE PL: ay “MAHOMET in 
ENGLA 
Together with other important Articles, ¢ anes Summary of 
Events, Reviews, Survey of Philology and Ethnography, &., &. 
Swan Sonnenscuntin & Co., Paternoster Square, E.C., 
_ and | Oriental University lustitute, Woking. 


THE al 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Evitev ny I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFLORE. 
Vol. IIL. JANUARY, 1891. No. 2. 
CONTENTS. 

THE ETHICS of SOLOMON IBN GEBIROL. By Dr. D. Rosty. 

OPTIMISM and PESSIMISM in JEWISH PHILOSOPHY. By the 
Rev. Joun Owen 

BIBLICAL STU DIES :— 

I. a Last Chapter of z= _ 
Deuteronomy. By 

Pp. ARSIC and JEWISH LUFERATUT RE "i the * IRST MAN. By the 
Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER Kouvrt. 

as CRITICISM upon MOSES and the PENTATEUCHAL 

ATIVES of the DECALOGUE. By C. G. Monteriore. 
ae... cuaven BACHARACH: A Biographical Sketch. I. By 
Prof. Davin KavrMany. : 

JEWISH LITERATURE in 1890. By S. Scnecuter. 

CRITICAL NOTICES.— vy J = Peuple d’Isratl, par Ernest 
Renan, Tome Troisi¢me : By C. G. Moxteriore. Prof. Steinthal’s 
Essays: By Joseru J acons. 

HISTORIC AL NOTIC ES.—I. The Su sel Inscription wu 

“Joshua the Robber”: By Prof. V 7 come. 1 il The church 
Father, Origen, and Rabbi Hoshay: a: By Prof. w. pS A, I. 
Confession of Faith of the Almohades ; By the Rev. L. M. 
Simmons. York Shetars: y Dr. A, Nevaaver. Sleep and Death : 
By the Rev. L. M. Simmon 

London: I. im, 270, Strand, W.C, 
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HE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 


for JANUARY contains:—The Year 1890—On Tour in the 
Vrovinces—Portrait Sketch of L. Spohr—The Organ Works of J. 8. 
pee h—The Pianoforte Teacher : Asieiee for Educational Purposes, by 
Pauer—Our Magazine of Good Words—Two Songs, by Emil Kreuz— 
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Articles, Reviews, Concert Notices, &c., and 4 pages of Music. Post- 
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Avcener & Co., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 
NOW READY. 


[PYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 


A. Gartaxp Mears. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets oa 
alice Love-Stories in Verse. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 
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London: Keoan Pavt, Trexcu, Trvusyer, & Co. 


RAMPTON PARK, near Huntingdon. 


UNIOR PUPILS EDUU. ATED while being treat 3 r tl 
er. AMMERING. Principal, Mr. B. Beastey, Aut or of Stamnmnet 
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THE ART JOURNAL, 
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Monthly, 1s. 6d. 


The JANUARY Number, now ready, contains a Full-Page 
Etching, after G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., of 


WINTER IN BRABANT; 


Also Articles on Lord Tennyson’s neo, with Ten Illus- 
trations ; A New Caricaturist, with Ten Illustrations ; 
Silks and Satins, with Ten Illustrations, =. &e. 


PRESS OPINIONS ON THE 1890 VOLUME :— 
‘* Exceptionally attractive.” — Times. 
‘Of late years many riv: als have come into the field, but the 
pioneer still holds its own.””—Vanchester Evaminer. 


London: J. 8. Virtur & Co., Ld4., 26, Ivy Lane, E.C. 
Now Ready, for JANUARY, Price Twopence. 
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CONTENTS. 
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PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION. 
London: Staxtey J. KILeey, 138, Fleet Street, E.C 


PREsS 









Engravings: Faney, Classical, a games Historical, and 
Topoyraphical, 


7 ° 
WN ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
A SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, on MONDAY, JANUARY hb, and Followin Day, at 
tm minutes ast 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRAV- 

NGS, including many rare Specimens by and after A. Kauffman, 
Gprital Bartolozzi, Singleton, Hamilton, Ward, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Morland ; also Sporting Prints by Alken, Stubbs, Collyer, 
Pollard, Fielding, Lupton. —Portraits, Woodcuts, Topography, &e. 
Catalogues on application. 


Miscellancous . Books from various Private. Sourees. 


ESSKS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
SELL by AUCTION os their BOG SE, 47, LEICESTER 
SQUARE W.C., on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14, and Following 
Days, at ten minutes past 1 les precisely, | a COLLECTION of 
Miscellaneous BUOKS from various PRIVATE SOURCES, including 
Works in most Departments of Literature—America, Science, Early 
Printing—tirst editions of Dickens, &c., including Lodge’s Portraits. 
original edition, large paper, India proofs—Catesby’s Carolina—Leland 
De Rebus Britannicis—Old Books on Gz urdening—Curious and Rare 
Books—Thorowgood’s Jews in America—Franklin’s Cato Major, &. 
Cc ati alogues i in preparation. 


CATALOGUES. 
PoRETON BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO SQUARE. 
Just published. 


LIST OF A CHOICE COLLECTION 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


ON SALE BY 
LUZAC & COQ., 
FOREIGN AND ORIENTAL BOOKSELL ERS, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


Sent post free on application. 


‘CHEAP BOOKS, 


Threepence Discount in the shilling off the published wives of 
NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books, Church Services. A Large aud 
choice stock, many in handsome calf and Morocco Wedonee, suitable 
forpresents, well Le a ed in Roqvetas, to selectirom. Expoit and 
country orders > ly execute 

Catalogues a and postage free. 
Giwent & Fievp, No. 67, Moorgate Street, London 











THE RELIQUARY, 


A QUARTERLY ARCH.EOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND REVIEW 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Coytents ror JANUARY. 
THE PELE TOWERS of NORTHUMBERLAND. By Cuantes 
CLement Hopcées. (Illustrated.) 
A LONDON CITIZEN'S DIARY. 
OLD ENGLISH PEWTER 
THE MACE of the HOUSE of COMMONS. 
Horr, M A. 


DALE ABBEY and MORLEY 
Warp. (Iliustrated.) 


THE FAIRS of OLD. ENGLAND. By J. Coorer Monty. 
se — Si : ies NOTES trom COXWOLD, YORKSHIRE. 


By Atrrep Watts, FLRS.L. 


By W. UU. Sr. Jous 


ENCAUSTIC TILES. By Jouw 


(Illus- 


a PAROCHIAL PAP. Bes, RUTLAND. 
CuristorpHerR Worpswortu, M.. 
MISCELLANEA: Sir Nicholas Bae ns up for his House of Stewkey ; 
Some Dover Castle Accounts, 16: A Stone Implement found at 
Topeliffe (Mlustrated); An U inpubisive Letter of Richard Barnes, 
Bishop of Carlisle ; Quarter ly Notes and Reviews. 
London : Brun wrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey ; and De ber y. 


By Rev. Canon 





Now Ready, price 7s. 6d. 
DISRAELI IN OUTLINE. 
Being a Biography of the late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
and an Abridgment of all his Novels, &c., &c. 
By F. CARROLL BREWSTER, LL.D. 


** Dr. Brewster’s life of the great politician is very complete. 

Besides his interesting biography, Dr. Brewster provides 

an abridgment of all Disraeli’s novels, and gives lists of the 

principal characters, plots, remarkable passages, criticisms, 

&ce. At the end he provides what is indispensable to the 
utility of a work of this sort, a full index.” —Dwily Chronicle. 


CasseL_t & Company, Limited, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BECK 





IR K BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
ea per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 


nm dem: 
Two D per CENT. on CURRENT ACC OUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums On 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrorr, Manager. 


FURNISH your ‘HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


ON 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, bent, and most oY Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1s 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000, 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, | Press Upinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
248, 249, 250, Tottenhage ‘Court Road. W. {igindly note numbers.) 
Also for HIRE ON 
Soreness and T Dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough, and atfect- 
ing the voice. For these symp yeah 
| use EPPS’S GLYCERIN 
JUJUBES. In contact with = 
| glands at the moment they are 
| excited by the act of sucking, the 
| AND Glycerine in these agreeable con- 
| fections arenes activ ely healing, 





THROAT 
IRRITATION 


COUGH. In boxes, 7; id. ;_ tins, Is. 13d., labelled 


“JAMES EPPS & CO., 
| __ pathic Chemists.” 


Homwo- 


Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and 
Collar-bands —Fine Irish Linen, 
2s.; or very best Irish Linen, 


2s.'6d. yy, returned free, ready to wear. Sample New White 
Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 
5s. 94., or 6s. 9d. Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 
as, gd. half dozen, post free. 

Hand knit by Donegal peasantry 


Warm, durable, and comfortable. IRISH SOX 
Two pairs free, 2s.6d. Men’s Knicker 

Hose, two pairs free, 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. Od., 6s. Od., and 7s. 9d. 
WOOL PANTS and VESTS are now very cheap. Price Lists 
and Patterns Cambric Handkerchiefs and all kinds Trish Linen 


Goods sent free for Household or Family use, from the 
heapest to the best qualities made. 


B&E M‘HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST 








L ancet— 
Medical 


FRY’S 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. of 
well. 





“Pure and very soluble.” 


Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—*‘T have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889 GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. s, FRY & SONS 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE ENGRAVED GEMS of CLASSICAL TIMES, with a Catalogue of the Gems in the Fitzwilliam 


Museum. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, Slade Professor of Fine Art, Director of the F tzwilliam Museum, and Fe'low of King’s College, Cambridge ; Author of ‘* Ancient Rome in 


1S88s,”’ 12s. 6d. Immediately. 


A TRANSLATION of the TREATISE CHAGIGAH, from the BABYLONIAN TALMUD. With 


Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Indices. By the Rev. A. W. STREANE, M.A., Fellow, Divinity, and Hebrew Lecturer of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and formerly 
Tyrwhitt’ Hebrew Scholar. 10s. 


SOPHOCLES: the Plays and Fragments. With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in 


English Prose. By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy svo. 
* Of the explanatory and critical notes we c: in speak with admiration. Thorough scholarship combined with taste, qruiiiion, and boundless industry...... The work is made complete 
by a prose translation, upon pages alternating with the text, of which we may say shortly that it displays sound judgment and taste, without sacrificing precis ion to poetry of — 
Times 


“The whole edition so far exhibits perhaps the most complete and elaborate editorial work which has ever yet appeared.” —Saturday Review. 


Part III. ANTIGONE. Second Edition. ‘Inmediately. | PartIV. PHILOCTETES. 12s. 6d. Now ready. 
EURIPIDES.—ION. The Greek Text with a Translation into — Verse, Introduction, and 


Notes. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 
VERGIL..-THE COMPLETE WORKS. With Introduction and Notes by A. Sidgwick, M.A., 


Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi Colleg ge, Oxford. In2 vols. Vol. I., TEXT and IEEROOU CTION, 3s. 6d.; Vol. II., NOTES, is. 6d. 
* Mr. Sidgwick’s ‘ Vergil’ is, we believe, on the whole, the best school edition of the poet.””— rdian. 


MILTON'S COMUS and ARCADES. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by 


A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity Colleze, Cambridge. 3s. 


AN APOLOGIE for POETRIE. By Sir Philip Sidney. Edited, with Illustrations and a Glossarial 


Index, by E. 8. SHUCK BURGH, M.A. The Text is a Revision of that of the First senna of 1595. 3s. Linmediately. 


PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, BOOKS I. and II. By H. M. Taylor, M.A. 1s. 6d.— 


BOOKS ITl., IV. By the SAME EDITOR. 1s. 6d. BOOKS I.-IV. in 1 vol., 3s 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA (with Answers to the Examples). By W. W. Rouse Ball, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
THE ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMICS. By §. L. Loney, M.A. Fellow of Sidney 


Sussex College 


PART I._THE ELEMENTS of STATICS. 4s. 6d. [Ummediatly. 
PART II._THE ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. Neurly rowdy. 


SUBJECTS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
DECEMBER, 1881. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND 
Lamartine.—Jeanne D’Arc. With Two Maps, and Notes, His- COLLEGES. 
ae oe eee ee ee General Editor—The BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
— » TRIC 
Moliere.—Les Precieuses Ridicules. With Introduction and The Becond Beck of Samuel. Rev. Prof. Kinxraraun, eat 
Notes by E. G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. . : 
- ABRIDGED EDITION. 1s. The First Book of Kings. Rev. Prof. Lumpy, D.D. With 
3 Maps. 3s. 6d. 
Goethe's Knabenjahbre (1749-1759). GOETHE’S BOYHOOD: . 
eing the First a Books of his Autobiography. Arranged and Annotated by The Gospel according to St. Mark. Rev. G. F. M: ACLEAR, D.D. 
W. WAGNER, Ph.D. New Edition. Reviecd and Enlarged by J. W. CARTMELL, With 1 Maps. 2s. 6d ° 
eng The Acts of the Apostles. Rev. Prof. Lumpy, D.D, With Four 
Cesar.—De Bello Gallico, Books IV., V. With Maps and — «.& : ’ 
English Notes by A. G. PESKETT, M.A. 1s. 64. P The Epistles to the Thessalonians. Lev. G. G. FINvLAy, 
M.A. 2s, (Nearly ready. 
Vergil—Aeneid, Book I. With Notes by A. Smewicx, M.A. 
Is. Ud. THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR 
Ciccro.—Philippica Secunda. With Introduction and Notes by SCHOOLS. 
A 6 a ee SS The Second Book of Samuel. Rev. Prof. Kirxrarnicx, B.D. 
Livy. Bock XXVII. \ith Notes and Introduction by Rev. Want. ms : - 
H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. The First Book of Kings. Rev. Prof. Lumsy, D.D. W ith 


Map. Is. [Nearly realy. 


Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book I. With English Notes by my, Gospel according to St. Mark. Lev. G. F. Mactzar 


ALFRED PRETOR, M.A. 2s. 
fith Map. is. 


Homer.—Iliad, Book XXII. With Introduction and Notes by The Acts of the Apostles. Rey. Prof. Lumpy, D.D, With Map. Is 


G. M. EDWARDS, M.A. 2s 


Euripides.—Hercules Furens. With Introductions, Notes, and CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS 


Analysis by A. GRAY, M.A., and J. T. HUTCHINSON, M.A. New Edition. 2s. AND COLLEGES. 
Herodotus.—Book VIIL., Chapter ers 1-90, With Notes, In-| The Gospel according to St.Mark. Rev. G. F. Macruan, D.D. 
troduction, and Map by E. 8, SHUCKBU RGH, M.A, 3s, 6d, ‘Wuth € Mage. 4s. 6d. 


Lonvon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Canpripce Universtry Press Warenousk, AVE Marta Lanz. 


— im 





Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEP HEARD, Lonsdale Piirting Works, Chancery Lane, Published by HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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